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INTRODUCTION 


by Vera Micheles Dean 


THE PRECARIOUSLY BALANCED WORLD OF 1957 is like a house of 
cards. Pull one card out, and the whole structure may come 
tumbling down in chaos. 

The essential card—the one which will determine whether man- 
kind in our time will win or lose the grim gamble to avoid a 
third world war—is the future relationship between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., the two giants that emerged out of the 
shambles of World War II. Can these two superpowers find a 
common ground for peaceful coexistence, even though continu- 
ing to compete fiercely for the support of the uncommitted na- 
tions, or will they decide to undergo the fateful test of nuclear 
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warfare? 

The conditions of this global contest are being rapidly changed. 
The bipolar world of the postwar decade 1945-55 is breaking up 
with the return to the scene of the vanquished nations, Germany 
and Japan, and the growing role played by weak great nations 
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like India as well as the increased number of small countries 
which make their influence felt in the United Nations. The great 
modern empires are disintegrating—both the remnants of West- 
ern empires in the Middle East, Asia and Africa, and the empire 
of Communist Russia in Eastern Europe. Nationalism and anti- 
colonialism are proving more powerful than modern weapons. 
Ideas, as has been true again and again in history, survive all 
kinds of tyranny. 

The United States, itself a new nation, had no part in making 
the world we live in until about 200 years ago—a brief moment in 
the millennia of history. But its tremendous technological and 
military power gives it an influence in world affairs which cannot 
but tip the scales of the global struggle of the 1950's. 

The United States does not control the world. Neither does 
the U.S.S.R. But their decision to avoid or to risk war will affect 
all areas and issues now in flux—the future of Germany and its 
effect in Europe, the role Communist China will play in Asia, 
the outcome of the great-power struggle in the Middle East and 
its impact on both Israel and the Arabs, and the growth or. de- 
cline of neutralism, which in turn is affected by memories or cur- 
rent experience of colonialism. The direction the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. select will also shape the character both of future 
military strategy and of peacetime strategy of trade and economic 
aid. 

The decisions the United States faces in 1957 cannot be taken 
in a vacuum. The way in which the American people will ap- 
proach these decisions will determine the most far-reaching choice 
we must make: Shall we choose a new form of isolationism, re- 
jecting world responsibility, or shall we accept the consequences 
of our power as a great nation, and dedicate our resources and 
efforts to the strengthening of the world community embodied in 
the United Nations? 




















How Should U.S. 
Compete With Russia ? 





by Henry L. Roberts 














THE CHANGES IN THE INTERNATIONAL PICTURE THAT occurred dur- 
ing 1956 provide a very shaky base for any projection of the future 
course of Soviet-American relations. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether forecasts and predictions, even if circumspect and hedged 
about with “ifs,” are worth much effort. 

It is possible that such events as the disturbances in the Soviet 
orbit will lead to an increase of Russian intransigence and to 
a prolonged sharpening of the issues between the U.S.S.R. and 
the West. It is also possible that conflicts elsewhere in the world, 
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as in the Middle East, will cut across the lines of the basic Soviet- 
American conflict, to the extent that the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. may find themselves on the same side of a number of 
arguments. Nor are these possibilities—which we cannot call prob- 





abilities—necessarily incompatible. i 

The attempt to foresee all the ramifications of just these two 
possibilities is already difficult enough. But we must also be pre- 
pared to face unexpected elements of real surprise —such as 
Khrushchev’s secret report or the heroic defiance of the Hun- 
garian people—which recent history is throwing forth in such pro- 
fusion. We do appear to be in a period of “thaw,” perhaps a 





“January thaw,” with much grinding of the ice mixed with fleet- 
ing intimations of a better season to come. Such seasons are no- 
toriously treacherous, not least in international affairs. 

But whether in the year ahead we face a continued, or even 
intensified, conflict or a more relaxed situation, it seems safe to 
say that Soviet-American relations will remain competitive, with 
all the mingled overtones of antagonism, rivalry and emulation. 
Hence we may, at the very least, try to ascertain the conditions 
for successful competition on our part, regardless of the particular 
pattern of events, over which neither we nor the Communists 
enjoy anything like full control. 


Minimum Conditions 

“Successful competition,” whatever else it achieves, must ex- 
clude the following consequences: (1) a further extension of Com- 
munist territorial control over the non-Communist world; (2) a 
shift in the world’s balance of power from the non-Communist 
to the Communist sectors; (3) a demonstration by the Communist 
system of greater vitality and creativeness in those aspects of hu- 
man activity—military, technological, economic, political or spirit- 
ual—which are, or are generally thought to be, the controlling 
aspects for the future progress of the world’s societies. 

There would probably be little disagreement about the need of 
averting these three results. There would be less agreement on 
the conditions for positive success. Some would argue that suc- 
cessful competition must eventually mean the demise or the re- 
duction to insignificance of Communist power and Communist 
ideology: for the very existence of a Communist-controlled third 
of the world is seen to be a standing demonstration of our fail- 
ure to compete successfully. But before considering this disputed 
issue we should examine the formidable challenges presented by 
our more limited definition. We might, in fact, discover that the 
two—the negative and the positive conditions—are less distinct 
than might appear at first glance, especially in the altered cir- 
cumstances of the post-Stalin era. 
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Terms of Post-Stalin Competition 

The most striking fact of the past year or two is that the terms 
of Soviet-American competition have become considerably more 
complex than they were in Stalin’s time. Then the evident and 
pressing military threat of the U.S.S.R., the opacity of the Iron 
Curtain, and the overt aggressiveness of the entire Soviet bloc 
largely defined the responses the non-Communist powers had to 
make if they were not to be overwhelmed. Today, while these 
dangers remain as potentialities, Stalin and many of his deeds 
have come under Communist attack, a certain relaxation has 
taken place in Soviet domestic affairs, and the appearance of the 
Soviet bloc is considerably less monolithic. Whether these changes 
are to be viewed with anticipation or skepticism, they are there 
and unquestionably make things more complicated for American 
policy-makers. 

Along with these changes, however, certain very important fea- 
tures remain and should not be overlooked. For all the signs of 
a “thaw” and the recent strictures against Stalin (directed in the 
main against his maltreatment of party comrades) the U.S.S.R. is 
still run by a small, self-perpetuating group of Communists, not 
responsible to anyone beyond themselves, not faced with any 
“loyal opposition” which might replace them by normal means, 
and still capable, so far as we can judge, of arbitrary and unpre- 
dictable reversals of the party line. There has been a good deal 
of speculation as to whether changes in the Soviet system may 
not be reaching a “point of no return,” whether a reversal to the 
extremes of the Stalin period may not be out of the question. 
But this is only speculation. And we certainly have good reason 
to be cautious in our expectations until such a time as some 
visible, articulate and effective counterbalancing force has estab- 
lished itself in Soviet society. 


Russian Communists Unchanged 
Second, for all the modifications and recasting of the ideology, 
at the 20th Communist party congress of 1956 and elsewhere, 
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party pronouncements leave little doubt that the basic premises 
and outlook of the Soviet leaders are what they have always been. 
Debate about whether or not “war,” dialectically considered, has 
ceased to become “‘inevitable,”’ also dialectically considered, is 
likely to prove pretty sterile. The likelihood of war would seem 
to depend far less on the pattern of such ideological formulations 
than on the actual moves of Soviet policy and the brutally non- 
ideological effect of thermonuclear power on the art of war. 

Third, the economic power and capabilities of the Soviet Union 
remain unimpaired and are in fact increasing. 


Economic Growth 


Indeed, this continuing massive growth also constitutes an 
element of change that creates one of our major present chal- 
lenges: the fact that the Soviet Union (not to speak of the con- 
tribution of the Eastern European states and Communist China) 
has become the world’s second industrial power and is, in the 
view of most economists who have dealt seriously with the subject, 
growing more rapidly than the United States. 

To be sure, the United States still commands a good lead—Soviet 
steel production is somewhat less than half of ours—and for the 
short run we may anticipate that our absolute, as against our 
proportional, advantage will continue to increase. Still, we must 
be prepared to recognize that if over a protracted period of time, 
the Soviet Union is able to maintain a more rapid rate of eco- 
nomic growth than the non-Communist world, including the 
United States, we shall hardly be able to compete with it suc- 
cessfully. Not only would the Soviet Union enjoy even greater 
flexibility and leeway in its economic policies, but all those na- 
tions which have been inclined to sit on the sidelines, which are 
intensely preoccupied with rapid industrial development, and 
which may gain a certain pleasure from seeing the older indus- 
trial powers overtaken would surely regard this development as a 
vindication of Communist claims. The final test of our ability 
to compete successfully in this respect lies in the capacity of the 
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American people, collectively and through their public and pri- 
vate institutions, to maintain a rate of economic growth which, 
taken together with our present lead, would suffice to meet the 
probable growth of the Soviet economy. 


Capacity to Keep Ahead 

Growth, however, is not just a matter of producing more and 
more. We are in a time of staggering technological innovation, 
and the capacity to keep ahead in this process of change and 
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adaptation is also necessary for successful competition. We have 
become increasingly aware of a serious challenge in the impres- 
sive technical achievements of the Soviet Union; the number of 
scientists and engineers it is producing each year (roughly double 
the number in the United States, though there is a question 
whether the training is always equivalent); and some disquieting 
evidence of shortcomings in quality and quantity in our own edu- 
cational system—for example, the state of mathematical education 
in our secondary schools. 

In the case of both general growth and technological advance 
our Capacity to compete depends on our success in achieving re- 
sults we should want in any case: a steady growth of the national 
product and improvement in the arts and sciences. When, how- 
ever, we turn to the uses to which economic power and tech- 
nology are put, the picture is somewhat different. For despite a 
degree of recent administrative decentralization and some sign 
of greater concern for consumer demands, the Soviet economy 
remains highly centralized and controlled. Not only does the 
Soviet regime enjoy greater discretion than an American ad- 
ministration in directing its resources into channels of its choice, 
channels which may differ from popular preferences, but it can 
also, if it so desires, take increasing advantage of its economic 
growth for foreign economic activities, technical aid and the like. 
We must be prepared to see the Soviet Union increasingly active 
in areas of the world where in the past it had little economic 
influence. And while its immediate potentialities may remain 
considerably less, in absolute terms, than our own, they will con- 
stitute a new challenge with which we have not had to be 
seriously concerned in the past. 

Thus, while the Soviet bloc’s share of free-world trade is only 
about 2.5 percent of the total, this share increased from $3.6 bil- 
lion in 1954 to $4.46 billion in 1955. In the case of a number of 
countries — Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, Turkey and Yugoslavia — 
more than 10 percent of their trade is with the Soviet bloc. As a 
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further indication of Soviet activity it is worth noting that the 
Soviet bloc in 1955 participated in 149 international fairs and ex- 
hibitions as against 60 in 1954, and the estimated cost of their dis- 
plays nearly quadrupled. 


Change in Methods 


This, of course, points to another possible change which the 
United States must be prepared to meet—the prospect that Soviet 
influence abroad will be exerted less through military pressure, 
infiltration and subversion (though certainly not excluding these) 
than through the more amiable methods of providing material 
benefits, to which hidden strings may or may not be attached. In 
one important respect, of course, such a turn would have its posi- 
tive advantage. If the energies of the Soviet bloc were in fact used, 
for whatever motive, to promote economic development elsewhere 
in the world, this could be, in material terms, a net gain for us as 
well as for the recipients of Moscow’s aid. 

All the same, it would be a serious challenge, not least in the 
fact that, to judge from recent experience, relatively slight Soviet 
efforts in this direction bring very considerable political divi- 
dends. The very fact that what was until recently a relatively 
poor country is now capable of extending foreign aid, even if in 
small quantities, is taken as a sign of the success of Soviet methods. 

Hence in this area we may face a twofold competition: first, the 
“real” competition arising from the continued growth of the So- 
viet economy; and, second, the “psychological” competition, stem- 
ming from the first but greatly augmenting its political impact. 


Difficulties Ahead 


If such apparently peaceful endeavors prove to be the chief 
outlet of Soviet dynamism in the next few years, they may well 
affect the maintenance of free-world alliances and the attractive- 
ness of neutralism and noncommitment. So long as the Soviet 
Union was primarily a military threat, the chief problem for the 
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United States and for other nations was to choose between two 
clear-cut, if very difficult, alternatives: whether to participate in 
a collective effort to meet the danger or whether to try to stay 
on the sidelines and avoid embroilment. 

To be sure, this threat and this problem have not vanished. 
Whatever its diplomatic posture, the Soviet Union remains a most 
formidable military power, with more men under arms than the 
United States (roughly in the ratio of 4 to 3), an expanding air 
fleet which may be gaining on us in its long-range bombing force, 
a large submarine fleet, a possible headstart in some categories 
of guided missiles, and a substantial if smaller stockpile of atomic 
weapons. 

Still, the political problem may no longer be nearly so sharply 
defined. Quite apart from the recent changes in the Soviet Union, 
the presumed atomic stalemate has obviously had an unsettling 
effect on the stability of alliances. If, further, it should appear 
that forthcoming dangers may not take the form of any type of 
armed attack, one could expect both a slackening of military 
effort and a general drift away from the commitments and obli- 
gations of alliances. 


Need for Reappraisal 

In all probability a world situation less dominated by imme- 
diate military dangers would call for some serious reappraisals 
of American policy, including a reconsideration of a number of 
instruments created only with great effort and difficulty. This is 
certainly not to say that we should have no need for alliances or 
that it would be impossible to retain them, but that their pur- 
pose, function and scope might well alter considerably. This 
would not necessarily be a disadvantage. A more flexible order 
of international politics would correspond more closely to our 
view of things than does Stalin’s “two-camp” thesis or the grim 
bipolarity of the earlier postwar years. It will, of course, be an 
advantage only if it does not lead to a piecemeal dissolution of 
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the non-Communist world and the progressive encroachment of 
Communist power. 


New Soviet Image? 

The maintenance or adaptation of America’s alliances will cer- 
tainly be affected by the image of itself which the Soviet Union 
succeeds in creating in the minds of the rest of the world. We 
shall probably continue to be plagued by the questions asked so 
frequently today: Are the Soviet changes “sincere” or not? Is the 
leadership truly “collective” or not? And if so, for how long and 
with what consequences? Can the present limited decompression 
make for stability or must it, as in Eastern Europe, lead to fur- 
ther upheavals? While it is inevitable that such questions should 
be raised, they are not likely to be particularly fruitful, since they 
can be answered only after the fact and not in time to be of 
much value for the planning of policy. 

Despite the Soviet use of naked force in Hungary, the possi- 
bility is not to be excluded that the Soviet Union may try increas- 
ingly to approximate the image represented by the Popular Front 
of the 1930’s, an image which was at that time shattered by the 
great purges and Moscow’s aggressive cooperation with Nazi Ger- 
many. Under present circumstances, with Stalin’s personal in- 
fluence gone, with the increased power of the Soviet system, and 
with the additional two decades of consolidation, this image, at 
least as regards the Soviet Union itself, could have a different pro- 
portion of truth and fiction than two decades ago. 

It remains to be seen whether the world will be prepared to 
accept this image as a reality—perhaps in unwise disregard of the 
painful lessons acquired through earlier shifts in the Communist 
line—and to accept the explanation of former excesses as some- 
thing forever discarded with the death of Stalin. But even if 
the image were authentic, were of some duration, and were to be 
accepted at face value, what is its significance? How should the 
United States regard a Soviet regime which, while retaining the 
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basic structure, historical outlook and unlimited future expecta- 
tions and purposes of communism, may have decided to pursue 
its goals along the lines of “constructive competition’? 

This is perhaps the subtlest challenge of all, and it is not to 
be met by denials that anything has changed significantly. Not 
that the United States can overlook the continuing Stalin heri- 
tage, including the existence of an empire in Eastern Europe cre- 
ated and maintained against the wishes of the inhabitants. But 
awareness of these and other injustices does not relieve us of the 
need, in our diplomacy and in our own thinking, to meet the 
changes where they have occurred. In other words, the simple 
act of insistence on the continuing evils of the Soviet system is 
not, by itself, a sufficient basis for an American policy. 


What We Can Do 

Do we have the awareness, the insight and the imagination to 
deal with this new image? It is probably a matter of faith, rather 
than of certain proof, to affirm that our democracy does possess 
this capacity. But it has been well and usefully pointed out that 
many of the appeals which the Soviet Union is currently trying 
to exert throughout the world have, in fact, been taken from the 
democratic storehouse, not from the treasury of Marxist virtues. 
Freedom, independence, peace, human dignity and human wel- 
fare—these are not of Marxist inspiration, and there is no reason 
we should fear to accept a challenge in these terms or, indeed, 
to press the challenge on our own. 

Admittedly, the use of these concepts in many parts of the 
world today is chiefly rhetorical and conceals some vigorously 
illiberal sentiments—resentment, frustration, envy and revenge. 
Unfortunately, the Communist use of phrases from the liberal 
tradition for altogether alien purposes constitutes precisely its 
attraction in some countries which are in the throes of adapting 
themselves to the 20th century. Still, while we should not be 
naive about the universal appeal of the democratic vision, this 
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need neither deprive us of our own faith in it nor lead us to 
conclude that it is a spent force, a nice heritage perhaps but 
incapable of indefinite renewal in face of contemporary prob- 
lems. We can gain some justified encouragement from the thought 
that while the area of communism has expanded greatly since 
1945, so also has the area of democracy and real self-determina- 
tion, in Europe, in Africa and in Asia. 

Reliance on our democratic faith necessarily brings us back, 
however, to our earlier question regarding the eventual outcome 
of successful ‘‘competition” as a positive achievement rather than 
as the averting of disasters. We may assume that there is little 
point in speaking of positive achievement if the competition is, 
in the last analysis, to be settled in terms of physical power and 
violence. While we cannot be sure there will be no major war in 
the future and while we can certainly decide that the United 
States must not be the loser in such a war should it occur, it 
seems evident that a military stalemate is greatly to be preferred 
to such a fearful catastrophe. But a military stalemate need not 
mean that the competition is a draw. If a test at the outer sur- 
faces of the two systems—that is, a trial by arms—does not take 
place, new forms of competition may drive ever more deeply into 
the inner resources of the two societies, and ultimately provide a 
test of the truths and values of each. 

This, perhaps, is a paradoxical result for a century which 
has created so much physical power, but it is not unconnected 
with that creation. And at this level it is difficult to envisage a 
stalemate. Ideas, political faiths, do not enter a stalemate; one 
wins out over the other—or conceivably both are replaced by a 
third. If it is a competition of ideas that is at stake—ideas in their 
application to the human situation, in their capacity to inform 
and give purpose to social actions—then we may conclude that 
successful “competition” does in fact imply a positive victory for 
democracy. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Should the United States base its policy toward the U.S.S.R. 
on the expectation of (a) all-out war, (b) continued “thaw,” (c) 
vigorous competition all over the globe without war? 

2. What domestic policies should the United States follow to 
maintain a rate of economic growth and technological advance 
sufficient to meet the Soviet challenge? 

3. What is the value of allies to the United States in the field 
of nonmilitary competition with the U.S.S.R.? 

4. If, as some believe, the U.S.S.R. will be increasingly able to 
compete economically—through trade and assistance—in the un- 
derdeveloped parts of the world, what actions should the United 
States take to deal with this new competition? 
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What U.S. Policy 
for Europe — 
and Germany ? 


by M. S. Handler 














A CONSTRUCTIVE POLITICAL SOLUTION OF THE German problem 
has eluded the Western powers since the failure of the European 
Defense Community treaty (EDC) and the final admission of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to membership in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO), a military alliance of the 
United States and Canada with ten nations of Western Europe— 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway and Portugal—plus Greece and Turkey. 

While there has been considerable renewed talk of a new move- 
ment for European union, precipitated by the Suez crisis, the 
meeting of the six Western European foreign ministers in Paris 
October 20-22, 1956 on the organization of a European atomic 
agency and a customs union dramatized the failure to revive this. 
It also highlighted the fundamental fact that the failure of the 
EDC treaty altered the basic definitions of the German problem. 
We are now in a period when special interests have moved to the 
forefront of Western European thought, replacing the broad and 
generous ideas of European union. 

The Paris meeting failed because in 1956 the West Ginnami in: 
dustrialists were. no longer prepared to accept supranational con- 
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trols for Euratom. French interests, for their part, sought a spe- 
cial position in a European customs union. The two proposed 
agencies, Euratom and a customs union, were to have served as 
the principal vehicles for the revival of the European union 
movement. 

In the West German general elections of 1953 Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer carried the country on a wave of enthusiasm for 
European unity. The electorate was then prepared to accept 
union with supranational or any other system of controls. This 
enthusiasm was focused on the EDC treaty. None of this enthu- 
siasm, however, was transferred to NATO, which in the eyes of 
the Germans is a traditional old-style military alliance, devoid 
of the political content inherent in the EDC treaty. Without the 
yearning for internationalism that characterized the West Ger- 
man people in 1953, it seems unlikely that European union can 
be taken out of the frame of academic discussion and endowed 
with vital force, in spite of Dr. Adenauer’s appeals. 


Germany and NATO 

The German nation, particularly if it succeeds in uniting its 
West and East segments, remains a major factor in any plans for 
European unity. For the time being West Germany’s membership 
in such international bodies as the European Payments Union 
(EPU), the Organization of European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), the World Health Organization (WHO) and the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community at Luxembourg must be re- 
garded as a limited contribution only to the concept of European 
union until the day when Western policy is revitalized and the 
Western European nations develop a new impulse. 

The accession of West Germany to NATO in May 1955 brought 
one essential phase of United States policy in Europe to a success- 
ful conclusion. This achievement, however, created new prob- 
lems, which had the effect of freezing the German question into 
a state of immobility. These problems have also contributed to 
internal political realignments and to a fluidity that was absent 
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from the West German scene between 1953 and the spring of 
1955—the critical period during which the Western orientation 
of the Federal Republic was under discussion. 

The limited achievement of United States policy and the sub- 
sequent developments in West Germany indicate that definitive 
solutions of issues involving the great powers cannot be obtained. 
The best that can be done in the circumstances is to learn how 
to live with these issues. 

It may be argued with some justice that the German question 
is a functional disorder of American-Soviet relations, that the 
reunification of the German people may only be achieved within 
the framework of an American-Soviet détente, and that the Ger- 
man question cannot be isolated from the East-West struggle 
nor can it be settled on its own moral or legal merits. An aware- 
ness of this relationship of the German question to the world 
problem is alive among West German political parties, univer- 
sity teachers, students and intellectuals. This awareness partly 
explains the current political unrest in West Germany. Politically 
minded Germans understand the dead end into which they have 
been forced by the struggle between Washington and Moscow. 
And they are coming to realize that their country may, within 
certain narrow limits, contribute to a solution of the German 
question through pressures applied at sensitive points on the 


powers of both East and West. 


Germany: Core of U.S. European Policy 

From the point of view of the United States, this growing 
awareness by the Germans of their bargaining power is unsettling 
and full of potential dangers. The importance of this develop- 
ment would be better understood if we revised our terminology 
and redesignated the German question as “The European Ques- 
tion.” For, in its essence, the European policy of the United States 
is focused on the future of Germany. Political control by the 
West of the whole of Germany could create a safer balance be- 
tween East and West. Continued political control of the Federal 
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Republic of Germany could guarantee the existence of the At- 
lantic military alliance, the political alignment of the Western 
European powers, and the prevention of a social revolution in 
some of the Western European countries. 

Conversely, the loss by the Western nations of all of Germany 
or their failure to control the Federal Republic of Germany 
would mean the destruction of the Western military establish- 
ment in Europe and the possible acceleration of the forces of so- 
cial and political disintegration in the other Western countries. 
It is therefore appropriate to regard the German question as the 
central core of United States policy in Europe. 

Viewed in these terms, the accession of the Federal Republic 
to NATO was an achievement of no mean proportions. Yet this 
achievement represented only an interim solution and created 
new problems, opening the door to an unknown political future 
in West Germany. 


Reunification Above All 

It is difficult to come to grips with these problems because they 
are deeply imbedded in the recesses of the German psychology. 
The Germans, for example, express widespread apathy and even 
active repugnance toward remilitarization. Aside from the trau- 
matic effects of Germany’s defeat and collapse in World War II 
and the terrible devastation suffered in the last years of military 
operations, the German people no longer believe that rearma- 
ment and membership in the Atlantic alliance will contribute 
to the settlement of their major national problem—reunification. 
One cannot doubt the sincerity of the West Germans’ desire to 
belong to the Western world, but they do not regard the de- 
fense of the West as sufficient reason to rearm. They feel that 
they are being asked to rearm for the defense of the West, which 
is impotent to pay the quid pro quo sought by the West Ger- 
mans—restoration of the German national state. 

The accession of the Federal Republic to NATO was the cul- 
mination of the life work of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, but 
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it also marked the beginning of his decline. The realization that 
Bonn’s membership in NATO created fresh obstacles to a settle- 
ment of the German question accelerated the dissolution of 
Adenauer’s four-party coalition. The Soviet veto on reunification 
once the Federal Republic had become allied with the West led 
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to breakup of the coalition and the virtual isolation of the Ade- 


nauer government. 


U.S. and Soviet Doctrines 

Before Bonn had decided to enter NATO, American doctrine 
held—and still holds—that membership in the Western alliance 
would facilitate reunification. By contrast, Soviet doctrine held 
that reunification would be impossible after the Federal Repub- 
lic aligned itself militarily with the West. Chancellor Adenauer 
ardently advocated the American doctrine. The Soviet veto, ap- 
plied at the second Big Four Geneva conference of October 1955, 
was amplified several months later by Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 
then Soviet foreign minister. Molotov outlined the theory of 
two competing national German states—West Germany and East 
Germany—that could, if they so desired, negotiate a loose con- 
federation, surmounted by a central government having consul- 
tative but no executive powers. 

The emergence of this Soviet doctrine crystallized the previ- 
ous doubts of Adenauer’s political opponents into the firm belief 
that reunification on the basis of free elections and the right of 
a freely elected national assembly to determine foreign policy 
(i.e, membership in the Atlantic alliance) would have to be 
abandoned because it was not a negotiable policy. The ranks of 
the chancellor’s opponents swelled from month to month as the 
full meaning of the Soviet doctrine came to be understood. The 
opposition’s conviction that the West Germans must re-examine 
their alignment with the West was strengthened by a second 
conviction—that American and allied power was not sufficient to 
impose the Western solution on the Soviet Union, and therefore 
Western promises could not be relied upon to settle the national 
problem on terms favorable to Bonn. This evolution in the think- 
ing of the chancellor’s opponents was not due to any idea of 
betraying the Western allies nor did it mark a return to the old 
and dangerous policy of Germany as a balance wheel between 
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West and East. It represented the practical result of a factual 
appraisal of the situation and a refusal to allow nature to take 
its course. Patience was counseled by the allies, but such counsel 
is more easily given than followed. 


Opposition Arguments 

Adenauer’s opponents—the Social Democrats, the Free Demo- 
crats, the Refugee party and groups outside of parliament—be- 
lieve that the allies should agree to a joint approach to the Soviet 
government in an effort to determine the price of reunification. 

If necessary, the allies and the West Germans, so the Social 
Democrats argue, should be prepared to put back on the table 
the question of Germany’s future military status. At the same 
time, the Social Democrats have explicitly stated that under no 
conditions must the Germans tear up their treaty obligations to 
the West. The Social Democrats have also stated that if they 
come to power in the general elections of 1957, they might in- 
voke the revision clause in the Paris treaties which brought the 
Federal Republic into NATO in order to readjust West Ger- 
many’s relations to the alliance in a way that might obtain Mos- 
cow’s consent to reunification. The Social Democrats, moreover, 
have declared that they would under no circumstances negotiate 
bilaterally with the Communist regime of East Germany. Re- 
unification, they say, is primarily the responsibility of the United 
States, British, French and Soviet governments, and so it must 
remain. 

The Social Democrats, supported by an increasing number of 
persons outside of parliament, also contend that there was no 
point in establishing diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
late in 1955 unless the Adenauer government was prepared to 
use this new relationship to facilitate reunification. They recall 
on every possible occasion that the chancellor had given this 
prospect of negotiation as one of his principal reasons for estab- 
lishing relations with Moscow. 
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Public Opinion Shifts 

Current political trends in West Germany seem to indicate that 
public opinion is shifting away from the chancellor and his party, 
the Christian Democratic Union, toward the Social Democratic 
party. Public opinion polls taken in July 1956 showed that the 
Social Democrats had overtaken the Christian Democrats in party 
preference. The polls also disclosed that the undecided vote had 
swelled to 21 percent. Although experience has not confirmed 
poll-taking as an entirely reliable yardstick, the results of the July 
polls in West Germany cannot be ignored. 

The chancellor and his party leaders are known to be serious- 
ly concerned with the shift of public opinion and the possibility 
of defeat in the 1957 general elections. The attitude of the Ger- 
man industrial community deserves particular attention in this 
connection. In the 1953 general elections the industrialists sup- 
ported Adenauer’s four-party coalition with very considerable 
campaign contributions. Today the industrial community is di- 
vided. True, the major cause of dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment is its fiscal and credit policies; but it is important to note 
that more and more of the leading industrial concerns take a 
calm view of the possibility that a Social Democratic government 
may come to power or that the Social Democrats may be in- 
cluded in a coalition cabinet. The recovery of Germany’s former 
markets in Eastern Europe does attract the industrialists, but this 
is not the dominant factor in their attitude toward the next 
elections. The present pattern of West Germany’s trade in other 
parts of the world is still highly profitable, and the amount of un- 
used capacity available for the Eastern markets is not significant. 


What U.S. Must Face 

Thus, unless the current trend is halted or reversed by some 
unforeseen events, United States policy may have to take into 
account the possibility of a radically altered political and psycho- 
logical situation in West Germany by the autumn of 1957. There 
are three prospects: (1) a coalition government headed by the 
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Four Aspects 


Social Democrats, with Adenauer’s party in the opposition; (2) 
the retirement of Adenauer and the formation of a coalition com- 
posed of Social Democrats and Christian Democrats; (3) a Chris- 
tian Democratic government. 

The first and second prospects seem more likely than the third, 
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although the latter cannot be ruled out so far in advance of the 
election. The first or second combination would oblige the Unit- 
ed States government to expect a re-examination of West German 
foreign policy and a definite move to abolish military conscrip- 
tion in favor of a purely professional military establishment. 
Abolition of conscription, to which the Social Democrats are 
pledged, would make it almost physically impossible for the Fed- 
eral Republic to provide the half million men it has promised 
to NATO. The opposition has already exerted sufficient pressure 
on the Adenauer government to force it to recommend a 12-month 
period of service for conscripts instead of the 18 months originally 
planned. 

Can United States policy adjust itself to these new develop- 
ments? If so, when should this be done? And what should be 
done? There is no reason to believe or to assume that United 
States policy is incapable of adjusting itself to new facts. Critics 
tend to overlook Washington's withdrawal on the issue of war 
with Red China. The moderate position taken by the United 
States government at the first and second Suez Canal conferences 
in London is also proof of the capacity for adjustment when 
faced with a crisis situation. 

The critics are more justified when they assert that United 
States policy errs in permitting situations to develop to crisis pro- 
portions before a move is made. This is a costly and dangerous 
method. It could be doubly dangerous in the case of Germany— 
the crux of our European policy. We are dealing with a vital, 
dynamic people who may not be inclined to practice patience 
indefinitely. It is essential that the United States government 
make early preparations to adjust its policies and tactics to the 
situation that is developing in West Germany, especially now that 
Eastern Europe is in a state of flux. 

It would serve no good purpose to draft alternatives to our 
current policy and methods through the simple expedient of com- 
plete reversal. A shift of 180 degrees in foreign policy is neither 
a virtue nor a necessity, nor can it be effective. Adjustment means 
precisely what the word signifies. One must proceed from posi- 
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tive accomplishments, from the known facts, and discard what has 
proved unachievable and impractical. It is not a matter of po- 
litical theory but of trying to determine what is possible in the 
circumstances. 


Two Decisions Open 

There is no doubt that the first task of United States policy 
in this present fluid stage is to answer the charge that it has 
permitted the German question to fall into abeyance since the 
Geneva conferences of 1955, that it is giving lip service to reuni- 
fication and, finally, that it is only interested in West Germany 
as a jumping-off-place for attack against the East. There can be 
only one answer to these charges. That answer would be to re- 
activate the German question and give it the priority it once 
enjoyed, and to reach new decisions. 


1. Move Bonn Government to West Berlin 

And there is one decision in our power to make—a decision that 
would restore the German question to its proper place, galvanize 
the West Germans and arouse their enthusiasm and political com- 
bativeness. That decision would be to move the Federal govern- 
ment of West Germany, the Federal presidency and the Federal 
parliament, from Bonn to West Berlin. This gesture could prove 
to the German people that we are serious when we say we want 
a reunified Germany. 

Neither physical nor legal obstacles prevent the implementa- 
tion of such a decision. The governmental organs of the Federal 
Republic would be no less secure in West Berlin than they are 
in Bonn. Modern communications would enable the Federal in- 
stitutions to function efficiently. From the legal point of view the 
city of Berlin as a whole is an administrative responsibility of 
the Big Four. If the city administration of West Berlin were ex- 
cluded from the Federal domain, there could be no legal objec- 
tion on the part of the Soviet government to the presence of the 
Federal government. The Communist government of the Soviet 
zone in East Germany has been located for years in East Berlin. 
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The transfer of the Federal government to West Berlin is in 
the realm of the practicable and the possible. The consequences 
would be most salutary for American policy, if for no other rea- 
son than that this would get the German problem off the dead 
center where it is at present. It would also allay the suspicions 
of West Germans about our ultimate aims. 


2. Deal With Social Democrats 

A second decision the United States can take is to establish 
relations with the Social Democratic party. American officials re- 
sent charges that they do not have contacts with the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders. This defense is technically correct because Social 
Democrats are frequently invited to lunch or dinner. But it is a 
matter of public knowledge in West Germany that no psycho- 
logical rapport exists between the opposition and the United 
States government. It is also a matter of public knowledge in 
West Germany that American officials have no influence whatso- 
ever with the Social Democrats, nor do they enjoy their confi- 
dence or support for any phase of American policies. The Social 
Democrats, for their part, wonder whether Washington would 
deal with them if they were to win the next elections. 

The Social Democratic case against the United States govern- 
ment is based on three main points: American refusal to consult 
them as a loyal opposition should be consulted; the State Depart- 
ment’s interference in the 1953 general elections on behalf of 
Adenauer; and the exclusive patronage given to the chancellor 
on the theory that he alone represents the German people. In 
short, the Social Democrats deeply resent the fact that they have 
been rejected and repudiated as a loyal opposition because they 
refuse to submit to the foreign policy requirements of the United 
States. 

It is obvious that if the Social Democrats participate in office 
after the 1957 elections, we shall have to deal with them in one 
manner or another. The question is, Shall we deal with them on 
friendly or hostile terms? 

A solution of this particular problem is indispensable before 
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we can even approach the basic question: How shall we adjust 
our policy on the question of reunification? Method is sometimes 
as important as content. A reasonable, friendly and understand- 
ing attitude toward West German opponents of United States 
policy may make the adjustment easier and more palatable. Fail- 
ure to come to terms with our critics before the general elections 
of 1957 will make that adjustment painful and costly, and might 
provoke a crisis situation between the United States and West 
Germany that should be avoided at all costs. For the future of 
Germany is bound to affect the future of any form of European 
union—whether a union of Western Europe, or of all Europe out- 
side the U.S.S.R., or of Europe linked with the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What kind of European union would be most workable from 
the point of view of (a) Western European nations, (b) the Unit- 
ed States, (c) the U.S.S.R.? 

2. What role would a united Germany play in a European 
union if it embraces (a) Western Europe alone, (b) all of Europe 
exclusive of the U.S.S.R., (c) a European union linked with both 
the United States and the U.S.S.R.? 

3. Would the Germans accept neutralization if they could 
thereby achieve unification of West and East Germany? 

4. How would the policies of a Social Democratic government 
in Germany affect the interests of the United States in Europe? 
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What U.S. Stakes 
in Middle East? 


by T. Cuyler Young 

















Untit Woritp War II THE UNITED STATES’ CONTACTS with, and 
interests in, the Middle East were largely limited to cultural and 
philanthropic affairs or to rather circumscribed commercial and 
diplomatic relations. Until very recently the Middle East has been 
of tertiary concern to Americans, after Europe and the Far East; 
and most Americans have been content to leave Western respon- 
sibility for the area to France and Britain, particularly the latter. 

The withdrawal of these powers from the Middle East fol- 
lowing World War II, however, created a vacuum. This vacuum 
is now being filled in various degrees by some of the emergent 
independent states of the area and by the two superpowers, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. In this period of transition it is 
useful to analyze the nature of the United States stakes in the 
Middle East, so that this country’s policy in the area may be de- 
veloped on the basis of existing realities. 

There are many angles from which this country’s stakes in the 
Middle East can be discussed. More for reasons of convenience 
than of inherent cogency, the discussion here is focused on the 
military and strategic, economic and political, social and cultural 
interests of the United States, first from the point of view of the 
theoretical and long-view considerations, then with reference to 
current developments in the area. 

In this atomic age, on the threshold of the era of interconti- 
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nental ballistics, it is difficult, if not presumptuous, for a layman 
to hazard any statement on the military and strategic stake of 
the United States in the Middle East. From the point of view 
of global geography and communications, it is clear that the 
Middle East is strategic: it is the direct land, sea and air connec- 
tion between the Western nations and South and Southeast Asia, 
between the Eurasian heartland of Soviet Russia and Africa. 
Short of an all-out atomic struggle between the United States and 
Russia, centered on destruction of each country’s industrial core, 
the Middle East, in any lesser contest, could be of primary signifi- 
cance. For if one contestant or the other could not use it for its 
own advantage, it could still gain an advantage by denying its 


use to the other. 


The Military Stake 

Moreover, military and strategic features in this area must be 
weighed in terms of their contribution to American security and 
defense, and to the maintenance of world peace. So viewed, the 
basic United States interest is to make sure that control of the 
Middle East does not pass to the U.S.S.R.; that it remains in 
the hands of the area’s inhabitants, provided they are friendly—at 
least not hostile—to the West and to the basic principles of world 
peace; and that, so far as these countries are unable to exercise 


power, the United States should do so. 


The Baghdad Pact 

It is in this long-term perspective that recent events must be 
viewed. For some time the United States has had access to air 
bases in Morocco, Libya, Turkey and Saudi Arabia. The U.S.S.R. 
could scarcely regard these bases with equanimity, but it was not 
goaded to overt or direct counteraction. The West’s efforts in 
1955 to weld a military alliance connecting NATO and SEATO 
(Southeast Asia Treaty Organization), using the outpost nations 
of Turkey and Pakistan, respectively, for this purpose have had 
different results. The original effort to form a regional pact, with 
Egypt a sponsoring partner, failed. It should not have been sur- 
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prising that the subsequent “northern tier” Baghdad pact of 1955 
—joining Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, Iran and Britain—should have 
aroused Egypt to oppose Iraq’s bid for Arab leadership, even 
to the point of turning for help to Russia, which jumped at the 
chance to vault the encirclement of the ‘northern tier’ right into 
the middle of the Arab world. Russia is in the Middle East to 
stay, and from now on everything the United States does in that 
area must be calculated to include it in some fashion. 

The Baghdad pact countries expected the United States to join 
them. Yet in view of the violent Arab and Egyptian reaction, 
this country could scarcely freeze the situation and give up its 
maneuverability. At the same time, it could not turn its back on 
its friends. The result has been that the United States became a 
member of the economic committee of the Baghdad alliance and 
gave assurance of military assistance to each member country but 
did not formally join the pact. Apparently the State Department 
promoted the pact, with the acquiescence of the Defense Depart- 
ment, although most military representatives will admit that any 
real value the alliance may have is psychological rather than 
military. In any case, the United States faces a fundamental di- 
lemma, which promises to plague it for a long time to come: 
whether to join the pact despite adverse consequences in the 
Arab world, or only continue present efforts to support it suffi- 
ciently to prevent its dissolution. There is always also the possi- 
bility, but scarcely a probability, that Washington could aban- 
don the pact, which would be a tacit admission that it was a 
mistake. 


Britain and Cyprus 

Another practical military problem for Washington is posed 
by Britain’s position and activities in the area. Once Britain with- 
drew from the Suez in 1956, its base of Cyprus, which serves as a 
solid aircraft carrier, assumed vital importance, especially when 
late in 1955 the West’s pressure on Jordan to join the Baghdad 
pact brought violent reaction and proof that any stable base for 
emergency operations in that country is illusory. Yet London’s 
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handling of Cyprus, with its population of 400,000 Greeks and 
100,000 Turks, has jeopardized the eastern flank of NATO, setting 
Greece against both Britain and Turkey. The United States can- 
not see this rift deepen without risking all the gains of the Tru- 
man Doctrine and a decade’s expensive Marshall Plan effort in 
Greece and Turkey. The United States, however, proved unable 
to restrain Britain and France (whose military forces share Brit- 
ain’s hospitality on Cyprus) from using Cyprus as a base for attack 
on Suez. 

Given the present political climate of the Middle East, it is 
probably impossible to guard this military and strategic stake in 
the area by overt military means; peaceful efforts must be used. 
If a peaceful outcome is to be achieved, Americans must see clear- 
ly the rest of the stakes they have in this strategic area. 


The Stake in Oil 

The economic stake of the United States in the Middle East 
consists mainly of oil——not so much directly to energize its own 
vast industrial life, as to support indirectly the economy of its 
European allies. If and when American or European industry is 
transformed by atomic energy, the importance of Middle East oil 
may be reduced; but this prospect does not yet appear to be on 
the horizon, much less near at hand. Although the United States 
has been importing some Middle East oil, in an emergency this 
import is certainly not essential; and it is probably safe to say 
that the Western Hemisphere has sufficient oil reserves to power 
the United States industrial machine until the atom has been 
harnessed. The position of Western Europe is far different: the 
economy of the NATO countries is based 80 percent on Middle 
East oil. 

On the negative side, although the U.S.S.R. at present seems 
to possess adequate oil resources to energize its economy, its de- 
mands in the future, together with those of its allies—especially 
Communist China — might outrun internal supplies so that it 
would become important for Moscow to have access to the vast 
resources of the Middle East. 
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The rest of Middle Eastern trade, either in raw materials or 
finished goods, is relatively unimportant to the United States 
directly. Indirectly, the trade of some of our NATO allies is sub- 
stantial and therefore, a part of our stake. Most important 
among these are Britain and West Germany. 


U.S. Stake in Economic Development 

Moreover, the other side of our economic stake in the Middle 
East is very important—and that is a basic interest in the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the area, which are necessary for the 
maintenance of peace. Economic distress in the Middle East 
could be infectious and spread rapidly elsewhere in Asia and 
Africa. Considerations of this nature lie behind all recent efforts 
to provide the peoples of the area economic aid of various kinds 
—grants, technical assistance, loans. Whatever may be said of the 
means thus far employed to reach this end, our stake in the 
healthy economic development of the Middle East can scarcely 
be overemphasized. 

To put this another way, the essentials of the capitalist and 
free-enterprise system are present in the economy of the Middle 
East, although in a different form than in the United States or 
Western Europe. This system is challenged by the Communists, 
who point to the experience of Russia and Communist China as 
proof that only their economic practices can rapidly modernize 
an industrially backward country. Thus the health of the free- 
world economy, as well as its ability to propagate its ideas, is 
being tested in the Middle East. 

Perhaps the most basic change—indeed revolution—in the con- 
temporary Middle East is the realization of the masses, urban 
as well as rural, that the age-old economy of scarcity, which 
means for them poverty and submarginal existence, is due not 
to the inexorable decree of Allah but rather to the mismanage- 
ment by man of natural resources that under scientific develop- 
ment can bring an economy of abundance, in which it is their 
right to share. If the United States and the other Western na- 
tions expect to have the friendship and to secure the cooperation 
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of the Middle East, then leadership in economic development 
must soon bring enough tangible results in better living to justify 
the hopes of the common man in the area. 


Principles of Aid 

Our economic policies in the Middle East may require a thor- 
ough reappraisal. The following principles may be suggested as 
best calculated to gain United States goals: (1) expect no im- 
mediate friendly gratitude, but rather often the opposite, pa- 
tiently waiting for a future different verdict; (2) make sure 
that all aid will help the recipient as much as possible to help 
himself; (3) avoid all strings to grants in aid and make no such 
grants unless prepared that they may be misused; (4) divorce all 
economic aid—including, and especially, technical assistance—from 
political ends and opportunism, judging it only for what it can 
contribute to the recipient’s well-being and therefore long-term 
prosperity and peace; (5) as a corollary of this, forego all propa- 
ganda advantage, and if any propaganda is used, make certain 
it is factual and on the side of understatement; and, finally, 
(6) channel the maximum of aid through mutually beneficial 
trade and loans made at a modest yet practicable rate of interest. 


The Political Stake 

While the economic stake of the United States in the Middle 
East is significant, it often takes a political form, since the 
people of the area regard the political aspects of problems as 
primary and insist first on political solutions. A case in point 
is the Suez Canal dispute. The United States endeavored to keep 
attention focused on the basic economics of the situation, the 
preservation of peace, and the long-term guarantee of the canal’s 
use to shippers; but both Egypt—and the rest of the Middle East— 
as well as Britain and France, allowed the Suez to become a 
symbol of national prestige to such an extent that mutual agree- 
ment proved impossible. 

The Suez dispute highlights the fundamental political prob- 
lem the United States faces in the Middle East: how to encourage 
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the establishment and development of the genuine independence 
of the peoples of the area, which involves smooth liquidation of 
the remnants of colonialism or similar tutelage without unduly 
offending our European allies and thereby straining NATO. The 
political position of our allies must either be maintained and 
supported or changes must be made in such a way as to guarantee 
that Soviet power does not increase in the area because the United 
States offends either the sensitive emergent nations of the area 
or its European allies, some of whom are almost equally touchy 
and uneasy about position and prestige. Moreover, beyond the 
attainment of independence by the peoples of the Middle East 
the United States has a stake in helping them to achieve political 
maturity and responsibility within the family of nations. 


Arab-Israeli Problem 

It is, however, the Arab-Israeli problem in which most of our 
political difficulties in the Middle East are rooted and in which 
we have a particularly great stake. Since the United Nations 
recommendation in 1947 for the partition of Palestine, and the 
establishment of Israel with 50 percent more territory following 
the Israeli defeat of the Arabs in 1948, the relations of these hos- 
tile nations have been governed by unstable armistice agreements 
negotiated by the UN in 1949. 

From the start, differences, and obstacles to peace, have cen- 
tered on three problems, in descending order of importance: (1) 
the disposition of Arab refugees, originally over 600,000, now 
over 900,000; (2) the determination of final boundaries for Israel; 
and (3) the status of Jerusalem. To these has been added the 
question of the utilization of the waters of the Jordan River to 
the mutual advantage of Israel, Syria and Hashemite Jordan, by 
implementing the Eric Johnston plan, which came near to adop- 
tion in 1954 but has since been buried by the developments of the 
last two years. 

A wide gap separates the parties on all these questions. The 
Arabs demand the right of refugees to return to their homes in 
Israel, if they so choose, as a condition for discussing peace. 
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This condition Israel rejects, on the ground that it cannot take 
in a hostile “fifth column,” that its economy is already burdened 
by an almost comparable number of Jewish immigrants into 
Israel, and that refugee property has already been differently 
oriented for use during the intervening years. 

The Arabs demand that the borders be set as originally de- 
termined by the UN in 1947. Israel refuses to discuss this, declares 
it must and will keep what it won by war, to which the Arabs 
resorted in 1948 in defiance of the UN. Neither the Israelis nor 
the Arabs have accepted the UN recommendation of interna- 
tional status for Jerusalem, which since 1949 has been tragically 
split down the middle between the old and new cities in Jordan 
and Israel respectively. There are the simple, stark outlines of the 
dispute, the complexities and shadings of which cannot even be 
sketched here. The whole problem of Arab-Israeli relations was 
thrown into a boiling cauldron of world controversy when Israel 
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invaded Egypt in October 1956, and declared that the 1949 armis- 
tice agreement with Egypt was “dead and buried.” 

The United States has a major role and responsibility in work- 
ing toward an Arab-Israeli peace settlement. Previously this role 
and responsibility were shared by its allies, particularly Britain 
and France, but now the U.S.S.R. must also be taken into account. 

The aim of the United States is peace between the disputing 
parties, and much of the peace of the Middle East as a whole 
depends on its achievement here. Until Israel, Britain and France 
attacked Egypt, Washington rejected all-out support of either 
side, and tried to steer a middle course of professed impar- 
tiality. Each side regarded this policy as inimical to its own posi- 
tion and criticized the United States. And the United States 
wants, if at all possible, to move in concert with its allies—now 
also taking into consideration the fact that Russia is so placed as 
to have a definite part in any development or decision. 


Social and Cultural Stake 

In the long run, measured—not by current alarums and excur- 
sions—by generations and not years, by centuries and not decades, 
the United States has a great social and cultural stake in the 
Middle East. In the development of a world community in the 
air and atomic age the peaceful interpenetration of divergent 
cultures is highly important, and the midway cultural position 
of the Middle East in relation to the Occident and farther Orient 
is crucial and may be decisive. The West and the Islamic Middle 
East have much in common in the foundations of their respective 
cultures and civilizations. Both are indebted to Jerusalem and 
what it symbolizes. Moreover, Islam, although basically Semitic 
and Middle Eastern, was influenced by the heritage of Athens 
and Rome. Because Middle Eastern Islamic culture is therefore 
close to that of the West, yet is still Eastern, it forms a possible 
bridge of understanding between the West and the Farther East 
with its more truly oriental cultures. 

The United States is interested in the survival and enrichment 
of the basic values of Western civilization. Without any dis- 
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position to insist that other peoples should be made over in the 
American image, or to expect cultural uniformity, the United 
States is concerned to see developed in the Middle East a climate 
in which basic Western values, such as freedom and democracy, 
can flourish. It is too much to expect that American private and 
institutional ways of expressing these basic cultural values will 
be copied by the Middle East, but it can be hoped that a free and 
open society, able to create a new culture, will adopt values and 
adapt patterns of living from the West as well as from other 
civilizations. 

Finally, the United States, like other parts of Western civiliza- 
tion, has a cultural stake in the Middle East because of what that 
area can itself contribute to the new world order and culture. The 
West should expect to be enlightened and enriched by the cul- 
tural contributions of this great area and its peoples, as were our 
forefathers of the classical and medieval periods of European 
history. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Is cooperation between Middle Eastern and European coun- 
tries likely in the light of past relations and, particularly, the 
British-French “police action” at Suez? 

2. Are social and cultural traditions in the Middle East favor- 


~* 


able or unfavorable to the development of communism in that 
area? 

3. What regional problems in the Middle East have made it 
difficult for the United States to develop clear-cut political and 
economic policies toward the countries of that area? 

4. What special characteristics make Middle Eastern nation- 
alism different from nationalism in other areas in the world? 
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Should U.S. Deal 
With Red China? 
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THE COMMUNIST REGIME WHICH HAS RULED THE MAINLAND of China 
since 1949 confronts the United States with one of the greatest 
challenges to its foreign policy. As the major Asian partner of 
the U.S.S.R., the Peiping regime has filled the power vacuum 
which formerly existed in China and has fundamentally altered 
the balance of power in the Far East. The Chinese Communists 
have transformed China from a weak nation playing a relatively 
passive role in world affairs into a unified, totalitarian state 
pursuing ambitious international aims. 

At present the principal problem posed for the United States 
by the existence of a Communist regime in China does not 
appear to be the danger of Chinese military expansionism 
throughout Asia. Except for the special situation existing in 
the Formosa region, the threat of Chinese Communist military 
action appears to have diminished, at least temporarily, during 
the past three years. The challenge presented by the Peiping 
regime, however, has by no means diminished during this period. 
Communist China is now engaged in an energetic, long-term 
program to build up its power and to extend its influence through- 
out Asia by diplomatic, economic and other means. The growing 
strength and competition of the Chinese Communists vastly 
complicate the problems which the United States faces in deal- 
ing with the whole of Asia. It is essential, therefore, that American 
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policy take into account the revolutionary changes which have 
been unfolding both within China and in China’s role in Asia 
since 1949. 


Chinese Communist Gains 

During the past seven years the Chinese Communists have 
reunified China, re-established a Chinese empire, suppressed all 
significant organized opposition, and achieved firm political con- 
trol throughout the country—except for Formosa and the other 
coastal islands which the Chinese Nationalists have continued 
to hold with American support. Beyond this, the Communists 
have instituted a type of political control, reaching to the grass- 
roots, village level, unprecedented in Chinese history. Borrowing 
and adapting Soviet techniques of mass political organization, 
they have created in China a complex web of organizations, di- 
rected by the ruling elite of the Chinese Communist party, 
through which they are able to control, mobilize, propagandize 
and indoctrinate almost 600 million people. 

By totalitarian means the Chinese Communists have established 
such firm political control that it is unrealistic to expect in the 
predictable future either effective internal opposition to their 
regime or a return to the mainland by the Nationalists. Power 
in China is now wholly monopolized by the Communist party, 
plus those persons, particularly youth, who support it either 
because they have acquired a vested interest in the new regime 
or because they support its policies for nationalist or revolution- 


ary reasons. 


Remolding a Nation 

The mass of the population is submissive. People have been 
intimidated by campaigns of violence, such as those against land- 
lords and “counterrevolutionaries,” or persuaded by the Chinese 
Communists’ intensive propaganda and indoctrination campaigns, 
which have constituted one of the most tremendous programs of 
“re-education” and ideological conversion ever applied to a whole 
nation. Barring a general world upheaval, the Communists can 
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be expected to rule the China mainland for a long time to come. 

With their monopoly of political power, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have engineered continuous revolutionary upheaval and 
rapid social change during the past seven years. They have mo- 
bilized the people in numerous mass campaigns, which have kept 
the country in a state of tension and motion, disrupting ordinary 
life, riding roughshod over all who have resisted the Communist 
program but also releasing powerful revolutionary energies and 
forces. National leadership has been changed from the central 
government to the villages, while whole classes have been “elimi- 
nated” in a social and economic sense. 

The people have been regimented, organized collectively, and 
indoctrinated with a new national ideology. Wealth and property 
have been redistributed. The Communists have fostered basic 
changes in the role of the family and the status of women in 
society. They have revolutionized literature, the arts and educa- 
tion. They are attempting to “remold” a whole nation, the most 
populous nation on earth, to fit a pattern predetermined by their 
ideology. Their aim is to replace the traditional Chinese way 
of life with a radically different Communist way of life. 


Economic Changes 

Among the most dramatic changes which have been taking 
place in China are those in the economic field. Economic de- 
velopment is one of the top priority domestic aims of the Peiping 
regime, and the Chinese Communists have dedicated themselves 
to socializing and industrializing the country. Although some 
aspects of the socialization process in China have been unique, 
and the Communists may regard them as a new “road to social- 
ism,” the present Chinese economic program follows the general 
pattern of the Stalinist model in the U.S.S.R. Socialization started 
slowly, but since mid-1955 it has been pressed vigorously. The 
Chinese Communists are now approaching complete collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, while the most important industrial or com- 
mercial enterprises in China have been nationalized or converted 
into “joint state-private” enterprises. The industrialization pro- 
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Communist China's industrial growth 
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gram began in earnest with the start of China’s first Five-Year 
Plan in 1953. 

This Five-Year Plan, which is being carried out with Soviet 
technical and loan assistance, includes many different types of 
projects, but the main focus is on heavy industries in fields 
such as iron and steel, mining, metallurgy, machine tools, elec- 
trical equipment and transportation, in addition to military 
equipment and munitions. The plan concentrates on building 
national power rather than on improving living standards. Con- 
sumer goods industries receive a low priority, and agriculture 
is looked upon primarily as a support for industrialization. In 
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regional terms, the most important development is taking place 
in Manchuria and in new industrial centers in remote northwest 
and southwest China. 


First Five-Year Plan 


Although the Chinese Communists are encountering tremen- 
dous problems in this development program, especially in agri- 
culture, they are mobilizing all available manpower, resources 
and skills to carry it out in a fashion comparable only to wartime 
mobilization in most countries. The projected pace of develop- 
ment is consequently fairly rapid, particularly in heavy industries. 
The first Five-Year Plan called for doubling over-all industrial 
output. Steel production, which was 1.35 million tons in 1952, 
reached 2.85 million tons in 1955, and it may exceed the plan 
target of 4.12 million tons in 1957. Announcement of goals for 
future steel output indicates extremely ambitious targets: over 
10 million tons by 1962 and between 20 million and 30 million 
tons by the end of the third Five-Year Plan in 1967. 

Communist China’s economic program has great international 
significance. If the Chinese Communists even approach their 
targets, they will acquire within a few years a base for national 
military power far stronger than that of any other Asian nation. 
They will, moreover, point to the speed of their development 
in heavy industries and try to induce other Asian countries to 
follow the Communist model, despite the price for their ac- 
complishments paid in terms of freedom and human welfare. 

Already, the Chinese Communists have built up the strongest 
military force in Asia, including a large modern army and a 
Soviet-equipped air force. There is no adequate, indigenous 
counterbalance in Asia to this force—partly as a result of the 
postwar demilitarization of Japan—and although American mili- 
tary power in Asia now helps to create a balance, Communist 
China’s newly acquired military power greatly strengthens its 
prestige, influence and voice in Asian affairs. 

Another source of Chinese Communist strength and influence 
is the Sino-Soviet alliance. Although it is clear that the Peiping 
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regime is no puppet satellite of Moscow’s, all evidence indicates 
that the ties between Communist China and the Soviet Union are 
strong. The alliance may, in fact, be stronger now than before 
the death of Stalin because the new Soviet leaders have given 
Peiping more assistance and deference than Stalin did. 


Character of Sino-Soviet Links 

Many concrete links supplement the Sino-Soviet military and 
political alliance signed in 1950. The Chinese army, reorganized 
on Soviet lines, depends on Russian heavy equipment. Four- 
fifths of Communist China’s foreign trade is with Soviet bloc 
countries. Soviet economic assistance to China, although mostly 
on the basis of “Trade, not aid,” is essential to the Chinese 
Communist economic program; by mid-1956 it included promises 
to help build 211 major development projects in China, involving 
over US$2 billion worth of Soviet equipment and US$430 million 
in Soviet loans (at inflated official exchange rates), as well as 
thousands of Soviet technicians. 

Although possible frictions between Communist China and 
Russia could develop in the future over numerous issues—border- 
land rivalries, conflicts of economic interests, different priorities 
in foreign relations, and competition for leadership over Asian 
Communist parties—it is clear that both the Chinese and the 
Russians are now trying to minimize problems in their relations, 
and there are no immediate prospects for “Titoism” in China. 
Peiping and Moscow cooperate closely, benefiting from mutual 
political support, and Communist China is playing an increasingly 
important role in promoting Soviet bloc policies and interests 


throughout Asia. 


Role in Asian Affairs 

The role of Communist China in Asian affairs has steadily 
grown, especially since Peiping shifted from a “hard” to a “soft” 
policy. From 1949 until 1953 the Communists relied primarily 
on military action, threats, pressure and bluster in their foreign 
policy. They intervened militarily in Korea, occupied Tibet, 
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threatened invasion of Formosa and aided the Vietminh in Indo- 
china. These alarming developments stimulated United Nations 
action against Chinese aggression in Korea, United States neu- 
tralization of the Formosa Strait, and the build-up with American 
aid of military forces and alliances around China. 

During 1953 and 1954, however, an important change took 
place in Peiping’s general posture and approach to foreign rela- 
tions. The Korean truce in 1953 was followed by the Geneva con- 
ference halting the Indochina war in 1954, and thereafter the 
Chinese Communists, using freewheeling diplomacy, trade and 
propaganda as their primary weapons, embarked on a campaign 
of “peaceful coexistence” to win friends and influence people. 


Peiping’s New Approach 

Now Chinese Communist foreign policy—with the notable ex- 
ception of the Formosa issue—aims at increasing China’s leader- 
ship in Asia by emphasizing a conciliatory attitude, appealing to 
anticolonialism and sentiment favoring Asia for the Asians, and 
exploiting neutralism. Although Communist China’s long-term 
aim of spreading communism’s sphere of influence remains un- 
changed, Peiping is currently concentrating on short-term objec- 
tives. Among these objectives are the neutralization of South and 
Southeast Asia, the estrangement of Japan from the United States, 
the prevention of strong anti-Communist alliances in Asia, and 
the weakening of United States prestige and influence throughout 
the region. 

This new approach may well have greater chances of extending 
Peiping’s influence than the threats and bluster of earlier years. 
The joint statements on the “five principles of coexistence” signed 
by the Chinese with India, Burma and Indonesia, the good will 
won by China at the Bandung conference of Asian and African 
nations in 1955, and the steady increase in the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ political, cultural and trade relations not only in Asia but 
elsewhere are evidence of this possibility. 

During this momentous period United States policy toward 
China has undergone little change. Washington has attempted, 
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and still attempts, in effect, to quarantine Communist China by 
nonrecognition of the Peiping regime, opposition to the seating 
of the Communists as representatives of China in the United Na- 
tions, and economic warfare against mainland China through 
trade restrictions. At the same time the United States has sup- 
ported the Chinese Nationalist regime on Formosa and has con- 
tinued to back its claim to be the government of all of China. 


U.S. Policy 

Since the end of fighting in Korea, however, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult for the United States to obtain support for 
these policies in the world community. There has been a steady 
trend among many other nations toward development of rela- 
tions with Communist China and full acceptance of the Peiping 
regime into the community of nations. This trend raises the ques- 
tion of how long the United States can effectively attempt to bar 
the admission of Communist China to the United Nations and 
restrict China trade, both of which depend on international sup- 


port for successful implementation. 


Should China Trade Be Eased ? 

Since the end of the fighting in Korea pressure has grown in 
many countries, including some of our most important allies such 
as Britain and Japan, to end the special restrictions on trade with 
Communist China which were imposed, on the basis of UN rec- 
ommendation, during the Korean war. Although the United 
States has continued to embargo all trade with the Chinese Com- 
munists, other countries have slowly reduced the restrictions on 
their trade with China, and pressure has mounted to get Ameri- 
can agreement that China trade should now be placed on the 
same basis as Western trade with all Soviet bloc countries. (Ex- 
port of war material is by mutual agreement forbidden by the 
major Western powers in trade with the Soviet bloc, but restric- 
tions on China trade still include a longer list of industrial and 


other goods labeled “strategic.’’) 
Countries favoring more trade with Communist China argue 
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that they need the trade themselves and will benefit as much or 
more from it than the Chinese. They maintain that the restric- 
tions have only a minor effect on China, which is now economical- 
ly oriented toward the Soviet bloc, and assert that long-term eco- 
nomic warfare against Communist China is impractical, since 
fighting in Korea has been halted. There is resentment against 
United States efforts to persuade other nations that they should 
maintain special restrictions. It seems probable that the trend to 
reduce restrictions will continue and that the United States will 
become increasingly isolated on this issue. 


Should Chinese Communists Enter UN ? 

The United States is also steadily losing support for its op- 
position to the seating of the Chinese Communist regime in the 
UN. This issue is separate and distinct from the question of 
United States recognition of Peiping and involves a decision by 
members of the UN as to which Chinese government—the Com- 
munist regime in Peiping or the Nationalist regime on Formosa— 
will represent China in the international organization. The num- 
ber of countries recognizing Peiping and willing to vote for its 
acceptance as the regime representing China in the UN has 
steadily grown, and there is a real possibility that the General 
Assembly may vote, in the not too distant future, in favor of seat- 
ing the Chinese Communists. 

Under these circumstances adamant American opposition to 
the seating of Peiping could conceivably divide and weaken the 
non-Communist position in the UN, more than would the ad- 
mission of the Chinese Communists. 


Issue of U.S. Recognition 

Unlike the two issues above, American recognition of the Pei- 
ping regime is a matter for decision by Americans alone. But, 
despite the lack at the present time of public debate in the United 
States about policy toward China, serious questions can be raised 
as to whether continued nonrecognition of Peiping does or does 
not further this country’s aims and interests. 
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An important legal question is involved here. What is, or should 
be, United States practice in general toward recognition of for- 
eign governments? Should recognition imply moral approval? If 
so, American recognition of Peiping is out of the question. But 
United States policy in recognizing the governments of some other 
countries, including those of the U.S.S.R. and of Communist 
countries of Eastern Europe, obviously does not imply moral ap- 
proval; and strong arguments can be made against invoking moral 
considerations to determine recognition policy. 

Should recognition be automatically granted, as is often the 
case, to a new government as soon as it is clear that it controls 
and rules a state? If so, the United States should at least grant 
de facto recognition of the Chinese Communist regime, which 
does control mainland China, even if de jure recognition and 
diplomatic relations are deferred. Or should there be other cri- 
teria for recognition? If so, what are they, and how can they be 
defined? At present, the basis for American nonrecognition of 
Communist China is by no means wholly clear, a fact which not 
only makes the United States vulnerable to criticism of many 
kinds abroad but also restricts our freedom of action and our 
flexibility in dealing with problems in the China area. 


Does Nonrecognition Serve U.S. Interests ? 

Apart from the legal questions involved in recognition policy, 
does Washington’s nonrecognition of Peiping best serve American 
national interests at present? Despite considerable opinion in the 
United States supporting an affirmative answer to this question, 
serious doubts can be raised as to whether this is, in fact, the case. 
Nonrecognition of Peiping has not prevented the growth of 
Chinese Communist strength and influence, and it has compli- 
cated rather than improved our relations with several key, non- 
Communist Asian countries. 

Could the United States accomplish more by dealing directly 
with the Chinese Communist regime than by trying to ignore it? 
Would the United States be in a better position to meet the chal- 
lenge of political and economic competition from Communist 
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China throughout Asia by adopting a less inflexible position 
which could gain wider international support? There is consider- 
able evidence that refusal to recognize Peiping places the United 
States in a peculiarly negative position in our approach to Asia 
and may detract rather than contribute to our ability to exercise 
real leadership in that important region. 


Washington’s Formosa Policy 

Any change of our policy toward Communist China involving 
either de jure or de facto recognition of the Peiping regime would 
of necessity alter our relations with the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa. This would raise the whole question of the future of 
Formosa and the Nationalists’ regime there. Since there is no 
foreseeable possibility of either the Nationalists returning to the 
mainland or the Communists renouncing their claim to Formosa, 
the situation is one likely to remain unsettled, in any final sense, 
for a long time. From the point of view of the United States, how- 
ever, it can .be argued that the best that can be hoped for at 
present is the gradual acceptance of the idea of “two Chinas’’—an 
idea now opposed by both the Communists and the Nationalists— 
and stabilization of the existing situation, with Communists rul- 
ing mainland China while the Nationalists rule Formosa. 

Strong arguments can also be made, however, for continued 
American support of the Nationalist regime as the de facto gov- 
ernment of Formosa and the nearby Pescadores Islands, even if 
the United States grants de facto recognition to Peiping. The 
population of Formosa, including local Formosans, not only op- 
poses Communist rule but would suffer from it. Moreover, aban- 
donment of Formosa to military take-over by the Communists 
would have damaging political repercussions affecting United 
States interests throughout Asia. 

The small, thinly populated offshore islands near the China 
coast, however, constitute a separate problem. Not only are they 
nonessential to the defense of Formosa, but they represent a po- 
tentially explosive situation which might precipitate a major mili- 
tary conflict involving the United States and Communist China. 
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It is difficult to see how tension can be reduced, or how the pres- 
ent status quo in the China area can be stabilized, unless the 
Chinese Nationalists make a tactical withdrawal from the offshore 
islands. 

There are thus many questions that can be raised about the 
wisdom of continuing present United States policy toward China 
without any change, and the issues involved deserve more public 
debate than they have so far received. The fact that Communist 
China presents Washington with problems of major dimensions is 
indisputable, but American policy should be re-examined in terms 
of its effectiveness in meeting those problems. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the political, economic and foreign policy pros- 
pects of the Chinese Communist regime and how do these affect 
the problems the United States now faces in our policy toward 
Asia? 

2. Does current American policy toward Communist China 
contribute to or detract from current United States efforts to com- 
pete with the Chinese Communists for influence in Asia? 

3. What do we hope to achieve by nonrecognition of Commu- 
nist China, opposition to the seating of the Peiping regime in the 
United Nations and restriction of trade with the Chinese Com- 
munists? What are the prospects that these policies will achieve 
such aims? 

4. If the United States recognizes the Chinese Communist re- 
gime, what policy should the United States then follow toward the 
Nationalist regime on Formosa? 
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U.S.— For or 
Against ‘Colonialism’? 


by Rupert Emerson 














IN TERMS BOTH OF THE AMERICAN TRADITION and of the views 


held by most Americans today, the answer to the question “Should 


the U.S. oppose colonialism?” is as obvious as the answer to that 


trite old question, Are you against sin? 
It is only after a ready and resounding answer of “Yes” has 


been given to both questions that the troubles really start. The 
main line of anticolonialism is easy to state and has been laid 
down by countless official and unofficial American spokesmen, but 
doubts and second thoughts begin to emerge when the United 
States has to make decisions in particular cases, such as French 
North Africa or Cyprus, Suez or West New Guinea. 


General Line — and Particular Cases 

The particular cases, however, have an unhappy way of becom- 
ing entangled with all kinds of extraneous issues and of not being 
nearly as clear-cut as the general principles which are supposed 
to apply to them. And, indeed, some Americans, in the light of 
present circumstances and developments, are beginning to doubt 
whether the equating of colonialism with sin is as sound a propo- 
sition across the board as it seemed only a short time ago. On 
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the other side of the fence, there are many in Asia and Africa who 
are beginning to have grave doubts that the United States is 
prepared to live up to its anticolonial principles when it is faced 
with the necessity of doing something concrete about them. 

The standard American position regarding colonialism, shaped 
at a time when the issues were far less controversial than they are 
now, was derived from a number of familiar sources. First place 
among them surely goes to the revolutionary rejection by the 
American republic of its own colonial origins. To that prime 
source of anticolonialism must be added American sympathy for 
the underdog, for democracy and for freedom in the large. 


Why U.S. Anticolonialism Changed 


Long before Woodrow Wilson, in the peculiar company of the 
Russian Bolsheviks, established self-determination during World 
War I as a part of the international vocabulary the American 
people and government had generally given at least verbal sup- 
port to peoples who sought to win their national independence. 

The ironic twist which has developed since the end of World 
War II is that while a great upsurge of anticolonialism has swept 
the rest of the world, the United States has tended to shy away 
from the practical consequences of its own traditional anticolonial 
beliefs. ‘The old phrases have persisted for the most part. The 
forces and factors which have brought about the shift in emphasis 
are no more difficult to determine than those which produced 
our original anticolonial position. We have changed, and so has 
the world in which we live. 

For the United States the heart of the matter is that as it has 
grown in power and fortune it has inevitably moved toward in- 
creasingly conservative attitudes. In earlier days the United States 
could see its own strength and prestige enhanced, or at least not 
endangered, by overturns elsewhere which weakened the fabric 
of the European empires. Now it is likely to view movements of 
revolution and independence with a wary eye for fear that they 
may further weaken its friends and play into the hands of its 
threatening Communist rivals, although it is at the same time 
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uneasily aware that its hesitations undermine its standing with 
the uncommitted and anticolonial peoples. 

From another angle what has happened is that the attack on 
colonialism has taken on totally new dimensions in the past dec- 
ade or two. What was the utopian dream of visionaries before 1914 
and, in the interwar decades, the work of fighting revolutionaries, 
has since 1945 become the accomplished fact of freedom for hun- 
dreds of millions of people—from India to Indonesia, from Ceylon 
to the Gold Coast—with more millions flocking to join them year 
by year. One of the significant effects for the United States has 
been to bring it face to face with the actualities of a problem 
with which it had earlier been able to deal in abstract terms. 


Effect of World War Il 

It was World War II which brought the colonial question to a 
head. In Asia and to a lesser degree in some parts of Africa the 
nationalist movements generally came to maturity during the in- 
terwar decades, but their achievements in winning independence 
were meager. The only new Asian or African state which came 
into existence as a result of World War I (with the exception of 
Japan’s puppet creation of Manchukuo) was Iraq; and the Philip- 
pines secured virtually complete domestic self-government with 
the promise of full independence in ten years. Elsewhere, as in 
the Middle East, India and Indonesia, the two decades from 1919 
to 1939 saw mounting nationalist power, and nationalist de- 
mands which were met by the imperial powers with varying mix- 
tures of reform and repression. By the outbreak of World War II 
the colonial pot was boiling furiously, but the powers were still 
able to hold the lid down. 

The conquest of Southeast Asia by Japan combined with other 
aspects of the war, such as the weakening of the European powers 
and the new importance of the Soviet Union, to bring about the 
end of an era, the era of European predominance in the non- 
European world. The pent-up nationalisms of Asia could no long- 
er be held in check, and those of Africa drew inspiration from 
the Asian models and experience. The precarious balance which 
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had enabled the West’s empire to be maintained against increas- 
ing odds up to 1939 was reversed at the war’s end, and the climate 
of world opinion turned decisively against the old order. 


Emergence of New Nations 

In the aftermath of World War II the vast belt of peoples 
reaching from Morocco on the Atlantic to the Philippines in the 
Pacific has, with rare and temporary exceptions, broken loose 
from imperial overlordship. As Chester Bowles summed it up, 
“In a single decade the nationalist wave in Asia and Africa has 
already created 16 newly independent nations, with a total popu- 
lation of more than 700 million people, one-third of mankind.” 
The Japanese and Italian empires were disbanded in defeat. 
India, Ceylon and Burma were peacefully granted independence 
by Britain, but Indonesia and Indochina won their freedom from 
the Dutch and French only at the cost of war. The Arab world, 
and indeed the whole of the Middle East, flared up in nationalist 
rejection of imperialist encroachment. In the most recent phase, 
the Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia, like neighboring Libya, have 
been added to the list of sovereign states, and the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Malaya appear to be within hailing distance of the 
goal. 

In the movement of secession from the West and its imperial 
controls there has been no single event of an importance com- 
parable to the swing of China into the Communist camp. Wheth- 
er the Chinese have won real independence from the quasi-coloni- 
alism which was their earlier lot or have merely entered into a 
tighter bondage to Communist imperialism may be a matter for 
argument, but what is certain is that they have repudiated the 


West and the colonialism with which it was charged. 


Anticolonialism in UN 

The anticolonial temper of the times, which has also brought 
very significant changes in the policies of the major colonial 
powers, has found a strong reflection in the United Nations. One 
phase was the tightening up of the trusteeship system, but a 
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more far-reaching development was the establishment of the 
principle that the colonial powers can in some measure be held 
internationally accountable for all non-self-governing peoples un- 
der their jurisdiction. Although the verbal and procedural battles 
are still being fought, the net effect is that colonial problems have 
moved out of the domestic sphere and into the international 
public domain. 

As the UN has evolved, colonial issues have commanded more 
and more of its attention, in terms both of considerations of 
general policy and of specific cases such as those of Indonesia and 
French North Africa. On an even wider front the UN has come 
to be deeply involved in all the problems associated with the 
transition from a world of imperialism to a world of nationalist 
equality in which the underdeveloped countries demand speedy 
advancement into modern industrial society. The cause of end- 
ing colonialism and promoting development has usually been 
able to count on a UN majority, the hard core of which consists 
of the Asian-African and Soviet blocs, and this majority is sure 
to be strengthened by the newly admitted members from Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa. 


What Is ‘Colonialism’? 

Before turning to the implications of these developments for 
American policy, it might be well to ask what is currently meant 
by the invidious term colonialism, even though nothing like a 
watertight definition is possible. The most obvious and most 
limited definition is that colonialism concerns the relations be- 
tween an imperial state and the outlying dependent territories 
over which it has established its rule. It is in this sense that the 
anticolonialists speak of colonialism when they demand that the 
right of self-determination be granted to all peoples who remain in 
an inferior colonial status—to all the peoples of the vast European 
domains in Africa south of the Sahara and the other scattered 
remnants of empire in the Pacific, the Caribbean and elsewhere. 
The Bandung conference of 29 Asian and African countries in 
1955 laid down the verdict that “colonialism in all its manifesta- 
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tions is an evil which should speedily be brought to an end.” 

It will be recalled that the words “in all its manifestations” 
were included in the Bandung declaration after a struggle to 
secure a condemnation not only of the familiar Western coloni- 
alism but also of the Communist colonialism which had created 
the Soviet satellites and threatened to break out in a new Chinese 
imperialism. But it was evident from Bandung, as from many 
other developments, that beyond this reasonably precise meaning 
of colonialism stretched an amorphous realm made up both of 
concrete present grievances and of fears and suspicions deriving 
from well-remembered and well-publicized imperial sins of the 
past. 

The heritage of conquest, exploitation and discrimination 
casts long shadows over even the best efforts of the Western pow- 
ers in the new era. On both sides of the fence it is impossible to 
start off as if there were nothing bu< a fresh and shiny slate of 
New Year’s resolutions. The Western states have a long history 
of privilege and power, and the Asian and African peoples a long 
history of being pushed around and looked down upon by West- 
erners. For non-Westerners there must be widespread rejoicing 
when a Nasser hurls an open challenge of defiance at former im- 
perial lords and masters. 

However ironical it may seem in the light of the actual circum- 
stances of the postwar years, it is clear that most Asians and Afri- 
cans continue to regard imperialism and colonialism as evils 
which peculiarly attach to the West and to capitalism—a theme 
which the Communists have missed no opportunity to stress. 
While the dependencies of the West have made great strides to- 
ward freedom, the Soviet Union has been amassing an empire of 
its own and Red China has come to be a threat to its neighbors, 
but these more recent turns of the wheel have not yet been 
brought home effectively to the anticolonialists. The United 
States must spread the news that communism can also be imperi- 
alist, that the European satellites lost their freedom after World 
War II, that much of Soviet policy in Asia has unmistakably co- 
lonial aspects, and that Mao’s China shows signs of developing 
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dangerous appetites. Russia’s enthusiasm for self-determination is 
unbounded except within domains under its own control. 


Dilemma of U.S. 

This, then, is the baffling world into which the United States 
has been thrust, and it has not become any less baffling as the 
postwar years have rolled by and the anticolonialist pressures 
have mounted. The position of the United States itself is puzzling 
enough. There is the old and honored American anti-imperialist 
tradition, but there is also the fact that the United States has 
accumulated its own empire, which has inevitably served to tem- 
per enthusiasm for any radical overthrow of the colonial system. 
Our pre-World War II pledge of independence for the Philip- 
pines was fulfilled in 1946, and a new Commonwealth status has 
been worked out in agreement with Puerto Rico, but Hawaii and 
Alaska have still not achieved statehood and the Virgin Islands, 
Guam and Samoa are clearly in the colonial category. In addition, 
Pearl Harbor and the Pacific war persuaded the United States of 
the need for new military advance posts, with the result that the 
former German islands which Japan had once held as a League 
of Nations mandate were taken over as a strategic area trustee- 
ship under the UN, and Okinawa, a Japanese island, was at least 
provisionally established as a major American base. 

Of greater importance is the fact that the United States has be- 
come the leader and principal military bulwark of a great free 
world coalition, which somewhat embarrassingly for us includes 
all those countries against whom the cry for colonial freedom is 
primarily directed. The United States is consequently torn in a 
number of different and conflicting directions. To support the 
imperial powers in their colonial enterprises may appear essential 
for the purpose of keeping the free world alliance happy, strong 
and intact, but the price is sure to be the unhappiness and per- 
haps the alienation not only of the colonial peoples directly con- 
cerned but also of the uncommitted countries such as India, 
Indonesia and most of the Arab states. 

If the United States lives up to its anticolonial assertions, it 
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endangers the friendship of vital allies; if it does not, it almost 
excludes the possibility of making the new friends it also wants 
and may drive them into the opposing camp. To bring this down 
to concrete cases, when the United States professed its support 
for Indonesian or Vietnamese national independence, it was at 
the same time the main military supplier and financial support 
of the Dutch and French whom the nationalists were fighting. 
This is a dilemma to which there is no easy answer. 


Washington’s Cautious Course 

American postwar policy has been based primarily on the be- 
lief that the threat of Communist imperialism is the greatest 
danger of our times, but many of the non-Western peoples have 
a quite different set of priorities. For them the building of global 
defenses against communism, including arms programs, a spread- 
ing network of alliances, and the multiplication of American 
bases abroad, represent a dubious path to peace and seem of 
lesser urgency than their own development and the elimination of 
remnants of colonialism. 

American policy-makers are inclined to move cautiously in the 
colonial sphere. The United States is not only bound closely to 
its major allies, but has also a substantial stake in the raw ma- 
terials and strategic advantages of their dependencies which, it 
fears, might be denied to the free world coalition if independence 
came prematurely to peoples not yet fitted to exercise it. From 
the point of view of the anticolonialists, self-determination for 
all peoples takes first priority, and they are not persuaded by our 
contention that the Communists are lurking in the background 
ready to pick up the pieces of Western empires in dissolution. In 
the Suez dispute both the Russians and the Egyptians have used 
the phrase ‘‘collective colonialism” to describe the plan for inter- 
national control of the canal. It is a phrase which can be used 
more widely to embrace the fears of the anticolonialists when 
they see alliances and bases pressed upon them by the Western 
powers, with the United States calling the tunes and paying the 
bills. An economic and political domination which would restore 
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in subtler guise the Western colonialism from which they are in 
process of escaping strikes them as a more real and present dan- 
ger than the Red menace on which American attention is con- 
centrated. Fundamentally they doubt that the Western imperi- 
alists have changed their spots, and the United States is widely 
regarded as having thrown in its lot with the imperialists. 


U.S. Concept of Self-Determination 

There is no reason to doubt the continued validity of the state- 
ment of former Assistant Secretary of State Henry A. Byroade in 
October 1953, that ‘‘we believe in eventual self-determination for 
all peoples, and we believe that evolutionary development to 
this end should move forward with minimum delay.” But this is 
itself a cautious statement, not likely to fire with enthusiasm the 
hearts of those who see anticolonialism as the great crusade of 
our times. 

It can also run head-on into very different estimates as to cir- 
cumstances and timing. What is the meaning of “eventual” and 
“minimum delay” when applied to specific cases such as the Bel- 
gian Congo or Cyprus, Tanganyika or New Guinea? How are the 
different peoples to be fitted together where there is a mixed 
population, including a substantial body of European settlers, as 
in Algeria, Kenya and Rhodesia? South Africa and our own South 
are ample demonstration that here is a fertile source of trouble. 

These are the kinds of questions about colonialism which the 
United States has been confronted with over and over in recent 
years and will have to face up to in the years ahead. Our wealth 
and power make it almost impossible for us to avoid being drawn 
into every colonial controversy, however remote. In the UN the 
United States has been forced to stand up and be counted on any 
number of colonial questions, many of which it would no doubt 
have been pleased to pass by in silence without the necessity 
either of a commitment to one side or the other or of declaring 
a neutrality likely to offend both sides. And when Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles unnecessarily affirms the legally correct 
but unpalatable fact that Goa, on India’s territory, is a province 
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of Portugal, there are reverberations throughout the entire Asian- 
African world which serve to undermine belief in the Americans 
as champions of freedom. The penalties of power are very real. 


Anticolonialism Makes Sense 

At the end as at the beginning, even when all the complexities 
have been taken into account, the answer to the question raised 
in this chapter must still be that the United States should oppose 
colonialism in all its definitions. It would certainly be a viola- 
tion of the entire American tradition for the United States to 
succumb to the temptations of assuming a racial, cultural or 
economic superiority which would appear to justify it in push- 
ing other peoples around. If, as many Americans believe, the 
most important social and political fact of this century is the 
rise of the non-Western peoples to demand their place in the sun, 
then we cannot afford on any grounds to stand aside from this 
great stream of development. Even apart from the ethics of the 
matter, it is only common sense to think that the future lies with 
those Western powers which can enter into understanding and 
mutually useful collaboration with the hundreds of millions who 


are now emerging clamorously into the modern world. 


— But There Is No One Formula 

Thus anticolonialism must continue to be our main line of 
policy. But it is idle to think that any formula, no matter how 
desirable, can give pat answers to the immediate and concrete 
cases which press upon us. There are also some hard facts which 
must be recognized. The nationalism of the anticolonialists can 
no more be assumed to be always wise and right than can that of 
other peoples, and there will be times when it is necessary for us 
to oppose it. Some of the colonial peoples have not yet won 
enough familiarity with the modern world to be able effectively 
to safeguard their own freedom and advancement. Can it be hon- 
estly contended that independence overnight for all the African 
peoples would promote their well-being and that of the rest of 


the world? 
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Anticolonialism, as the word suggests, is by itself negative. 
There are immense positive tasks to be undertaken, and the great- 
est contribution which the United States can make is to join 
with men of good will everywhere in the performance of these 
tasks. All of Africa is on the march, although at very different 
rates of speed, and Asia has already proclaimed, and for the most 
part achieved, its independence. The job ahead is to seek to 
sustain a free and democratic advance which sets as its goal the 
actual equality of all peoples. There can be no more challenging 
cause in which the United States might enlist. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What yardstick should be applied in determining whether 
a colony is ready for independence? Who should decide this? 

2. What elements in American postwar policies have led both 
the colonial powers and the anticolonial group to be suspicious 
of the United States? 

3. How and why did American attitudes and policies differ in 
relation to the movements for independence of India, Indochina 
and French North Africa? 

4. How should the United States weigh the claims of its West- 
ern allies as against the claims of the colonial peoples whom they 


still govern? 
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Are ‘Neutralists’ 
Against U.S. ? 


by Paul Arthur Schilpp 
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How, IN OUR ERA, WHICH SEES THE FORCES OF democracy arrayed 
against the forces of totalitarian dictatorship, can any one nation 
be neutral? And how can the United States, with the leadership 
of the “free world” willy-nilly thrust upon us, take any but a 
frankly disparaging attitude toward the “neutralist world”? 

Questions such as these seem to underlie all our discussions 
of the neutral world—with negative answers implied by most of 
our outspoken as well as our tacit attitudes. 

To begin with, we must distinguish between “neutrality” —com- 
plete noninvolvement in international commitments—and “‘neu- 
tralism.” The only truly “neutral” nation of significance today is 
Switzerland, which has declined to join the United Nations. Most 
of the “neutralist’”” nations are members of the UN. What they 
refuse to do is to join either the Western bloc or the Soviet bloc. 
They prefer to call themselves “uncommitted” rather than “neu- 
tralist.” If we want the friendly understanding of the neutralists, 
we must try to understand their position as well as the reasons for 


their attitudes and motivations. 


Issue of Peace Paramount 
No one will deny that since the end of World War II and the 
dawn of the atomic age the issue of world peace has become of 
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absorbing interest to every sane human being. And this issue, as 
everyone knows, is at stake in the power-struggle between the 
world’s two giants, the democratic United States and the Com- 
munist U.S.S.R. This is why most Americans have come to look 
on neutralism—and therefore on neutralist nations—with great 
suspicion, if not with actual distrust. 

When-—as we like to put it among ourselves—the choice is be- 
tween freedom, on the one hand, and slavery, on the other hand, 
neutralism just does not seem to make sense. 

This is one point on which there would seem to be essential 
agreement between the democratic West and the Communist 
East: neutrality, in all probability, makes no more sense to Com- 
munists than it does to most Americans. And the reason is the 
same in both cases: for each side is emphatically convinced of, and 
devotedly—which means emotionally—committed to, the absolute 
justice, righteousness and immutability of its cause. 


Break With Our Past 

Yet for the American people such an attitude represents a 
complete break with our own historic past and with our more 
than century-long commitment. It was George Washington him- 
self who warned against any and all entangling alliances—a warn- 
ing which, as a nation, we heeded right into the 20th century. In 
fact, it seems to be the major thesis of all our isolationists, whose 
numbers are still considerable. And as recently as 1916 President 
Woodrow Wilson was re-elected largely on the slogan, “He kept 
us out of war.” 

The fact is that until Pearl Harbor in 1941, the American peo- 
ple favored neutrality. Yet, within the span of less than a quarter 
of a century we have apparently completely reversed ourselves. 
Today we applaud our allies, we fear our enemies, and we berate 
and despise only the neutralists. 

This is the surest way of never gaining their respect, let alone 
their friendship. So far from gaining the understanding of neu- 
tralist nations, our openly—not to say, vociferously and violently 
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—expressed attitude has increasingly alienated them. Such an atti- 
tude on our part is not merely flagrantly thoughtless, but truly 
dangerous. As James P. Warburg writes in his pamphlet Danger 
and Opportunity, ‘““The absence of a common Western policy with 
respect to the unaligned nations has played directly into the hands 
of the Kremlin. It has enabled the Soviet leaders to woo the un- 
committed peoples by speaking constantly of the ‘peace bloc of the 
socialist countries’ as opposed to the ‘war bloc which the United 
States is seeking to expand by drawing nation after nation into 
military alliances.’ This has been particularly effective in Asia.” 

True, we may find it difficult, in the midst of today’s power- 
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struggle, to understand, let alone approve of, neutralism; but 
if we are concerned not to play into Communist hands by sheer 
default, we must attempt to see the neutralist position. This we 
can do only if we learn to see their position from their own 
point of view. 


India: Example of Neutralism 

The best way to get at this problem is to examine it in terms 
of a specific nation, rather than to talk about it in broad gen- 
eralities. Let us take India as an illustration. Here are several 
facts which everyone who wishes to talk intelligently and reason- 
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ably about India’s role in world affairs today must know and 
bear in mind: 

First, India has been a free, independent nation only since 1947, 
after living for many centuries under various kinds of foreign 
tutelage, domination and economic exploitation by other na- 
tions. If we desire really to be fair to India today, therefore, 
we would have to compare the situation of India in 1957 with 
the political situation of the United States in either 1786 or 
1797. And those were precisely the years in which George Wash- 
ington warned Americans against any and all entangling alliances. 

In what condition was the fledgling American republic in 1797 
to participate actively on any side of the then existing world 
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power-struggle—say, between Napoleon and England? The fact 
that India today has a population more than twice that of the 
present United States changes nothing about the fact that it is 
a brand-new country, just beginning to become an independent 
nation. India faces tremendous internal problems, and this brings 
us to our second fact. 

Second, whenever our press or radio commentators cast slurs on 
Nehru and his “‘neutralism’”’ we should remember that this newly 
independent country is very poor and economically underdevel- 
oped. A few points of comparisons should bring this home to us. 

The average annual income of an Indian is still less than 
$45.00. And as a result since independence, the entire annual 
budget of the government of India, ruling 365 millions of peo- 
ple, has been seven-tenths of the annual budget of the City of New 
York, which has only 8 million people. Can we imagine urging 
that government to undertake the expenditures required for a 
vast standing army, navy and air force which would be needed 
if India were to join one of the major military blocs in the power- 
struggle? 

It is, moreover, unfortunate if because of India’s economic im- 
poverishment we allow ourselves to forget its ancient history 
and culture. India is by no means merely on the receiving end in 
modern world intercommunication. In the areas of art, philosophy 
and religion, particularly, India has much of inestimable value 
to give the world. 

Third, the next time any of us hear or see someone criticizing 
India’s neutralism and demanding that India join the Western 
world in the power-struggle, let us take one look at the map of 
the world. What do we see when we locate India on that map? 
We should note, in the first place, that India is a good 10,000 
miles from the United States. But we should note also that, along 
its northern frontiers in Kashmir, India is separated from the 
U.S.S.R. by only a very narrow strip of Afghanistan, and borders 
directly on Communist China for many miles. If we ourselves 
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were as economically poor, as militarily weak and as close as 
India to the Russian bear—no matter how much we believed 
in democracy—would it make any sense, under such circum- 
stances, to be twisting the big bear’s tail by openly joining up 
with its greatest enemy—10,000 miles away? Russia, on the slightest 
provocation, could march in and overpower India overnight. In 
that case we would be faced with one more tremendous task of 
freeing still another unfree nation. 


India: Asian Leader 

Fourth, India and China—the two most populous countries in 
the world—both belong to the category of underdeveloped na- 
tions. Both countries have been faced with widespread poverty. 
India has watched China, right across its borders, improve the 
lot of the common man at a great pace since the Communist revo- 
lution. This economic advance—according to many Indians—has 
been so impressive that they have, more or less, closed their eyes 
to the purges going on in China under the Communist regime. 

Fifth, we must not forget India’s history nor its entire phi- 
losophy of life. We must remind ourselves that India’s major 
weapon, even against the once mighty British Empire, was non- 
violent resistance. The father of modern India, Mahatma Gandhi, 
preached a philosophy of peace, nonviolence and good will. To- 
day India may not have many devout Gandhi followers; but, at 
least in theory, it believes in his message and his method, and— 
however slowly—tries to emulate and follow its great teacher. 

Finally, just because India is the largest of the newly independ- 
ent nations of the world it considers itself, under the leadership 
of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, to be the major spokesman 
for all underdeveloped countries and as the leader of all anti- 
colonial peoples. And in view of the fact that colonialism has, 
for the most part, been and still is being practiced by at least 
some Western powers, India is cautious about casting its lot with 
the West. It should be noted, for example, that despite its mem- 
bership in the British Commonwealth of Nations, India took 
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sharp issue with Britain on the Suez Canal problem in the sum- 
mer of 1956. In the light of all these facts, does our continuous 
chiding of Nehru and India for their neutralism make sense? 
What does the example of India indicate as to how the United 
States should deal with the neutralist world? First and foremost, 
it shows we must have real understanding of just exactly what 
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the neutralism of any specific country represents and of the real 
reasons for such neutralism. Understanding of a country’s cir- 
cumstances may often lead to the conclusion that—for the time 
being, at least—neutralism is actually inevitable. Second, having 
come to perceive the real reasons for neutralism, we should then 
proceed not merely to tolerate but frankly appreciate and respect 
such neutralism—not merely by abstaining from criticism and 
ridicule, but by expressing approval. Where a nation espouses 
neutralism by force of circumstances—historical, traditional, po- 
litical, economic and geographical, not to say, military—our ap- 
proval might well take the form of economic assistance, especial- 
ly to underdeveloped countries. Moreover, if such economic assist- 
ance is given “with strings attached,” the hopeful purpose with 
which it is rendered often turns out to have been defeated. 


Handouts Not Enough 

However, even technical assistance or loans granted to neutral- 
ist countries by the World Bank are not sufficient to bridge the 
gap between the advanced and the underdeveloped nations. The 
World Bank—a “bank,” and therefore not a charitable institution 
—cannot, for example, make loans for hospitals or schools, and 
still less for food which is immediately consumed and cannot, 
therefore, by any stretch of the imagination, be thought of as an 
“investment.” Yet, in all the underdeveloped countries the great- 
est need is precisely for welfare purposes and for consumption. 

As long ago as 1951 Nelson Rockefeller, at that time chairman 
of the International Development Advisory Board, proposed the 
establishment of an International Development Authority with 
initial funds of half a billion dollars. At about the same time, 
Walter Reuther, now vice president of the AFL-CIO, declared 
that the United States would be wise to offer an annual sum of 
$14 billion to aid the underdeveloped nations of the world. In 
the spring of 1956 the National Study Conference of the National 
Council of Churches took the position that the United States 
should plan to spend $3 billion annually for economic develop- 
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ment abroad. President Eisenhower himself, in his 1956 message 
to Congress on the State of the Union, insisted that in order to be 
truly effective our aid to such countries would have to be planned 
on a long-range, rather than on a year-to-year, basis. 

Moreover, if we really want to raise the standard of living in 
the underdeveloped countries, we must show that we are more 
concerned with getting this job done than with getting credit for 
our aid. Enlightened sociologists long ago taught us that effec- 
tive aid to underprivileged individuals cannot be rendered by 
individual handouts from the back porch without damage to the 
needy person’s self-respect, but must be handled on a community- 
wide basis through the regular channels of social service agen- 
cies. Similarly, we must understand that economic aid for under- 
developed countries can be effectively administered only by a 
world-wide community, such as the United Nations, and not by 
direct bilateral handouts. Bilateral aid is always apt to be regard- 
ed with suspicion as a form of international bribery. 

Consider the impact on the neutral nations if the United States 
were to support the proposed Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED) and push this agency with, 
say, an annual contribution of even $800 million from our nation- 
al resources. If this fund—to which other members of the UN 
would then contribute proportionately—were administered by 
SUNFED for the benefit of all the underdeveloped peoples of the 
world on an international basis without discrimination, this 
would demonstrate concretely to all the world, including the neu- 
tralist nations, America’s good will and real interest in the physical 
well-being of other peoples. And it would nullify in advance any 
possible suspicion that such gifts might be inspired by sinister 


motives. 


Handicap of Colonialism 

We must also bear in mind that one of our serious handicaps 
in dealing with neutralist peoples is our alliance with and sup- 
port of those among our Western allies which still possess colo- 
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nies. There is no disregarding the fact that most neutrals find it 
very difficult to reconcile the noble sentiments expressed in our 
Declaration of Independence with our support of France in 
Algeria or of Britain in Kenya. The fact that even the powerful 
United States needs the support of allies in today’s power-struggle 
against communism—however true this might be—is not regarded 
as a convincing explanation of what appears to neutralist nations 
as a contradiction in our behavior. Instead, these nations tend to 
interpret the contradiction by saying: Yes, when America was 
itself under colonial rule it naturally stood for independence and 
freedom; but now that it has “arrived,” it is just like the rest of 
the colonial powers. They say this despite evidence to the con- 
trary, such as our voluntary decision to give complete independ- 
ence to the Philippines. 


What We Can Export 

Despite our support of the colonial powers, the United States 
possesses an exceedingly strong asset—an asset we should export 
to all the world, not just to neutralist countries, far more than we 
have been in the habit of doing. That is our system of political 
ideas. The overwhelming majority of Americans believe in po- 
litical freedom, human dignity, economic progress, national in- 
dependence and peace. 

Our political system has been erected on these ideas. What 
is more, we believe in these ideas for all men everywhere. These 
ideas are shared by many of the neutralist nations, as was indi- 
cated by discussions at the Afro-Asian conference held at Bandung 
in 1955. If in our dealings with the neutralists we take actions 
appropriate to and commensurate with our ideals, we need not 
worry about the ultimate results. For actions speak louder than 
words. 

At a press conference on June 6, 1956 President Eisenhower 
showed his understanding of and sympathy with the point of 
view of the neutralist nations by recalling that the United States 
had, in its beginnings, pursued a policy of neutrality. A frank 
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and realistic reappraisal of our relationships with the neutralist 
countries is not only required by our own professed political 
ideals, but may well make the difference between war and peace, 
between annihilation and security. And if this is the case, then 
our treatment of the neutralist world is not merely a basically 
moral issue, although it certainly is that. It also becomes a matter 
of life and death. 

We all know that the best way of winning the case for democ- 
racy is to make it work—not only at home but also by openly and 
actively showing our respect for peoples who, in thinking and 
behaving independently, claim the same rights and privileges 
which we claim for ourselves. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What, precisely, is neutrality? Are there ever “good and suf- 
ficient reasons” for neutralism? If so, what are some such reasons? 

2. Has the United States ever been neutral? When? For how 
long a time? On what grounds and on whose recommendations? 

3. Are there circumstances under which neutralism may be a 
morally sound policy? a politically wise policy? 

4. Would a decision by India to take sides openly with the 
Western democracies in today’s circumstances be wise (1) for its 
own sake? (2) for ours? Why or why not? 
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What U.S. 
Military Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age ? 





by Mark S. Watson 




















THERE WAS A TIME WHEN THE UNITED STATES COULD afford to devise 
its national strategy in a leisurely and uncertain way. Indeed for 
decades the possibility of doing this was so apparent that leisureli- 
ness and uncertainty were outstanding characteristics of our mili- 
tary policy. They were among the factors which discouraged both 
the making of firm military commitments by the American govern- 
ment and the accumulation of ready resources by which any bold 
strategic policy could be promptly put into effect. 

That time is gone. Henceforth our national strategy must be 
based on new realities—such as the transformed position of the 
United States in world politics—and on technologies which have 
revolutionized the arts of war and the strategic planning which de- 
pends on those arts. 

In the old days leisure vés possible for us because of geography. 
The breadth of the two oceans on which we front made it certain 
that no seaborne invasion of the continent could be either sudden 
enough or large enough to worry us greatly. On the east and west 
we were secure. Our long-standing friendly relations with Canada, 
with not a single cannon mounted to defend that frontier, kept 
us safe in the north. Nor was there a prospect of serious difficulties 


with Mexico in the south. 
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We thus had no urgently compelling reason for building up a 
powerful and ready continental defense. And certainly we had not 
in peacetime recognized any need for offensive forces and hence 
for devising a firm offensive strategy. 


Lack of Military Policy 

In that era the layman had developed a serene belief that the 
United States was invulnerable, and consequently felt a bland as- 
surance that no great attention need be paid to defenses and no 
large appropriations need be made for the military. As a result, 
the military suffered in two respects: The combat forces were of 
necessity too small, too ill equipped and too badly trained for 
effective combat, and the planning staff was too small, too in- 
experienced in large enterprises and too uninformed to possess 
that basic knowledge which must lie at the root of sound strategic 
planning. 

When World War I broke out and our ultimate participation 
in it became more and more inevitable, President Woodrow Wil- 
son remained oblivious to the vital necessity of relating his na- 
tional policy to the military means of enforcement. But it is also 
manifest that the military considerations which must be present 
in any forming of policy never came fully to Mr. Wilson’s atten- 
tion, largely because he did not have great respect for the military 
staff as an institution; nor at that time did the Congress or the 
public. National policy, in other words, was determined in World 
War I, as in previous decades, almost without reference to the 
ultimate means of enforcing it; and the devising of a national 
strategy—which must seek the nation’s goal by employing the 
means and, if need be, creating the means—was cheerfully left 
for another day. 


World War | Lessons Neglected 


The astonishing thing is that as soon as World War I was safely 
won, many of the lessons we had painfully learned from it were 
forgotten by policy makers. General Pershing’s superb army was 
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swiftly demobilized; the military establishment was reduced to 
a shadow of itself; the old accumulation of weapons was gradually 
“used up” with ill-advised thrift rather than scrapped and re- 
placed by newer types; and the old-time civilian indifference to 
military requirements was fostered by successive Presidents and 
Congresses. 

By 1941, when Japan attacked us at Pearl Harbor, national 
policy was still being made with far more attention to its end 
than to the means of attaining it. This time, however, the mecha- 
nisms for determining and obtaining the means were at least in 
existence, and when the Japanese struck, these means finally went 
into operation, not too quickly but with a good degree of cer- 
tainty. 

Now to understand where we are today and why, it is necessary 
for us to recall that V-J Day in August 1945 once more brought 
another abandonment of much knowledge only lately gained 
through hard experience. The new abandonment, however, was 
less devastating than that of 1919; and the dissolution of the field 
forces was moderated by retention of wartime schooling and of 
staffs. Fortunately, too, before the experience and the individual 
professional skills of 1941-45 had been dissipated by time, our 
new enemy, Russia, kept us from falling asleep altogether by 
successive goading, first in Greece and Turkey, then in Berlin 
and China, and then still more violently in Korea. 


Components of Strategy 

This last experience was a painful but effective awakener. The 
Korean war and its sequels have not only forced us to remember 
that actual military strength is essential to national strategy but 
have taught us better than ever before that strategy has certain 
other components of which our policy makers, including most 
military advisers, and certainly the American public had been 
unaware. Military strength has been shown to consist of different 
kinds—for use against different types of foes and in different 
situations—with the “conventional” inadequate in one case and 
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the “all-out” unjustified in another. And neither of them, we 
now realize, should be exerted if the mere indication of its ade- 
quacy and its readiness will suffice, as Russia has demonstrated 
in the case of one small neighbor after another. And while it is 
quite true that the adequacy and readiness of military strength 
must be evident even if not employed, the past decade has made 
it equally clear that strategy has other components. 

One of these components is economic. This refers to our na- 
tion’s economic ability to support its own programs as well as to 
another nation’s requirements. The economic component em- 
braces all resources, including, most decidedly, the technological. 
Another component is political, and this has reference both to 
the nature of another nation’s existing government and to the 
disposition of its people. It also has reference to the existence, 
on both sides, of real or potential alliances and of neutral na- 
tions, whose attitudes toward the committed nations will de- 
termine their behavior. 

Yet another component in strategy is psychological. We have 
only to recall the baleful effectiveness of Goebbels in Nazi Ger- 
many to know that, however great the reluctance of a free people 
to engage actively in the battle for men’s minds on political 
subjects, this is a most potent weapon in warfare, hot or cold. 

Now these components are all instruments of a national strategy 
that has any vitality. A glance at the past two decades will be 
enough to show how potent all these components have been in 
the hands of an energetic and determined nation, and how harsh 
has been the failure of the bewildered nation which has failed 
to use them—all of them, not one or two alone. The China 
theater in particular provides a striking example of the enormous 
role which psychological warfare has played, and shows how tragic 
has been our loss because this country did not engage in it as 
vigorously as did our enemies. 

A more recent example of a different kind comes to mind. In 
1956 Iceland, a small but defiantly independent country and a 
member of NATO on whose soil the United States maintains 
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bases, had grown weary of seeing Americans on its premises and 
had been inclined, rightly or wrongly, to blame its economic 
troubles on their presence. This decision, however regrettable, is 
Iceland’s privilege to take. Actually the American garrison has 
been so valuable economically that Iceland’s external debt has 
been wiped out, and the decline of the island’s fisheries, which 
alarmed the Icelanders, has been due to other causes. A wiser 
American diplomacy, however, would have found a way to 
take care of the fisheries trade and to absorb other Icelandic 
exports in Western markets. Instead, this trade turned to Russia. 
The dollar cost to us in both respects would have been ridicu- 
lously small when compared with the importance of maintaining 
our bases and warning stations on that strategically placed 
island. Here is a case combining the economic, political and psy- 
chological components of strategy previously mentioned, and in 
this instance deplorably ignored by us. 

Judging by the China example, a wise strategy is vain unless 
it is pursued with zeal and intelligence and endurance and 
thoroughness. A noble plan which is not properly implemented 
is no better than a poor plan. Both will fail. 


Old Norms Destroyed 

The past decade has destroyed the old norms. This does not 
apply to world politics alone, although that revolution is vast 
enough. The most powerful state of the European continent is 
firmly linked, for the present, with the most powerful state in 
Asia, and the most conspicuous characteristic of their ties is 
their common and loudly proclaimed hostility to the free world, 
and chiefly to the United States. That is a basic fact, and our 
strategic calculations must start with that ominous and wholly 
new thing in world history. 

Just as basic, and just as unprecedented until a half-generation 
ago, is the fact that the United States has swiftly soared to the 
leadership of the free Western world. Thereby our old-time 
leisure and freedom of behavior are gone. We have acquired 
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the responsibilities—economic, political, ideological and military 
—which go with leadership and which cannot be rejected. 


Weapons Revolution 


Along with this revolution in the political state of the world, 
the past decade has brought a revolution in weapons. There 
have been great changes in the past, to be sure, but nothing like 
this. The transformation which gunpowder brought about was 
so gradual that English bowmen were still winning a great vic- 
tory in France long after gunpowder was available. The Gatling 
gun and its successors did not instantly transform the battlefield, 
nor did the tank, nor even the airplane. But the fissioning of the 
atom made the world’s military chiefs, as well as civilian heads 
of state, instantly aware that an unprecedented revolution in 
arms had taken place. A bomb had suddenly grown a thousand- 
fold and later a millionfold. It is a truism that Russia, still 
mobilized after 1945 and hence enormously more powerful than 
the Western nations by all previous, “conventional” standards 
of land and sea weapons, never quite dared force a war. America’s 
unique possession of the atom bomb was the undeniable deterrent. 

The further development of the atomic-fission weapons, now 
possessed by Russia as well, and the creation of the still more 
frightful atomic-fusion weapons are only a part of the revolution 
in arms. Another major part is the creation of new instruments 
for launching those weapons for hundred of miles in unmanned 
vehicles, thereby reducing greatly the dependence of nations on 
the bombing airplane. Here is deterrence indeed, working both 
ways because it is possessed by Russia as well as the United States. 
And the influence of this on all strategic thinking is profound. 
The revolution in our weapons equipment is not a bit less strik- 
ing than the resulting revolution in our strategy. The political 
world conditions are entirely new; the capabilities of this nation 
and other nations are entirely new; the limitations they impose 
are entirely new. Is it surprising that the solution to strategic 


problems must also be entirely new? 
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Deterrent That Did Not Deter 

In these circumstances it is natural that there should be a great 
deal of groping for solutions, with overbold expressions here 
and overcautious expressions there. It was inevitable that too 
facile a conclusion should be drawn, based on the fact that our 
unique possession of the A-bomb in fact constituted a deterrent 
to aggression by an enemy who did not possess this weapon. This 
conclusion was that the new deterrent would remain important 
and would be universally effective. But when Russia, too, acquired 
the A-bomb, the deterrence became two-sided and thereby much 
less reliable. Communist aggressors swiftly adopted an effective 
policy. They engaged in piecemeal aggressions against weak 
neighbors, never so monstrous as to justify the massive retaliation 
we threatened to employ, yet singularly successful in defeating 
the little neighbor and adding new acreage to the Communist 
realm. 

In their sum total these absorptions of territory and popula- 
tions, whether by Red Russia or by Red China, are painfully im- 
pressive. The main thing to remember about them, because it 
tremendously affects our strategic planning, is that all these 
successful aggressions took place in the nuclear age and that our 
possession of “the great deterrent’ did not actually deter our 
opponents. The A-bomb or the H-bomb, then, cannot be con- 
sidered as a universal deterrent, simply because it has not proved 
to be one. That important fact, which our “massive retaliation” 
enthusiasts tend to ignore, fundamentally affects our strategic 
thinking. It compels us to remember that even in the nuclear age 
—shortly to become more perilous with perfection of long-range 
missiles capable of transporting the H-bomb thousands of miles 
at a speed many times that of sound—there are enormous non- 
atomic threats which must be included in our calculations. That 
is, we must have atomic weapons, but we must also have “con- 
ventional” weapons. Both must be the best available, and with 
both we must be ready, at home and at the overseas bases which 
constitute our first line of defense and support for our allies. 
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Contributions of Military Leaders 

We are indebted to the upper ranks of the United States Army 
for a forceful presentation of this point at a time when the mas- 
sive retaliation theory was threatening to absorb official and 
public attention. General Matthew B. Ridgway and his successor 
as Chief of Staff, General Maxwell D. Taylor, have been con- 
spicuous for their firm reminders that war is not fought with a 
single instrument, however powerful. They are as conscious as 
anyone of the immense role of the atomic warhead and the guided 
or ballistic missile. They and their advisers were prime movers 
in devising tactics for the use of these weapons and for the defense 
against them, involving radical changes in the Army’s own field 
organization as well as in its equipment and training and plan- 
ning. But they were among the first to draw an accurate lesson 
from the immediate past, particularly from the Communists’ 
skillful use of nonatomic weapons—including “conventional” arms 
and also political and economic and psychologic devices—to win 
great gains in an atomic age. 

These two men, significantly aided by Lieutenant General 
James M. Gavin, now chief of research for the Army, focused 
much of their endeavor on improving the Army’s readiness for 
vigorous offensive and defensive tactics in the nonatomic areas, 
and on forcing recognition that “fringe wars” and “local wars” 
must be suppressed swiftly before they either gain their piece- 
meal objectives or are fanned into a world conflict. From the 
Navy, also, and notably from Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, have come lucid discussions of tactics and 
strategy in and under and over the great oceans, whether for the 
swift handling of local brushfires or for coping with the unpre- 
dictable all-out war which remains the great threat. It is reason- 
able to expect from the professional military man a clear percep- 
tion of battle realities. 

From Donald A. Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force, has come 
a carefully reasoned and persuasively stated discussion of our 
strategy in the atomic age. This singularly well endowed scientist- 
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administrator who, if he had not been chosen to head the Air 
Force and help bring peace among the warring services, almost 
certainly would have gone to the Atomic Energy Commission with 
equally good results, has proved able to grasp, better than most 
of us, the political-technological-military realities of this new era 
and to relate them explicitly to our aims for world freedom and 
world peace in such a way as to pave the ground for a rational 
strategic program suited to our time. In his speech of September 
1956 before the National Security Industrial Association Mr. 
Quarles emphasized that the nation’s prime purpose is to prevent 
war, that this purpose calls for our continuing efforts to deter 
war, and that “the strongest deterrent posture we can assume 
is one featuring our best weapons and a known intent to use 
them selectively, with discrimination, but decisively and at once.” 

This view is clear, and it is persuasive. It recognizes that there 
is more than one kind of aggression, that there must be for each 
kind the right deterrent, and that we must be ready to use the 
right kind and none other, and without delay. 


What Military Alliances Mean 

Too many of us still retain the attitudes of the past, when 
the geographic isolation of the United States endowed us with 
the privilege of doing about as we pleased, without consultation 
or commitment. Our new position and our strength, as already 
noted, have deprived us of that privilege. We may lead the free 
world in many forms of power, but as leader of a coalition rather 
than as an independent operator we have the responsibility 
which goes with leadership. The free nations are equal in their 
freedom, and none can be allowed to drive the others, even for 
their own supposed good or ours. 

The non-Communist alliance now, as in wartime, is potent 
because it is voluntary. Our task today, as in wartime, is wisely 
adjudged by our government policy to include aid both to the 
alliance as a whole and to its individual members, as well as to 
those neutrals which need and merit aid. We like to think of 
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our military aid to allies as an act of generosity, which it is; 
but its prime justification is that if our aid strengthens our 
allies, real or potential, this redounds to our own good. 
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The policy of alliances calls for patience and loyalty, on our 
part as on theirs, and for an understanding that an ally’s first 
concern is for his own welfare, precisely as is ours. Only with that 
understanding can we adjust calmly to the fact that some smaller 
nation, pinched for funds and worried by internal politics, is 
reducing its defense outlay or its period of conscription. We 
ourselves are not always without sin in this respect. 

The essential fact is that the ability of the United States to 
maintain the peace is far greater if this country and the rest 
of the free world are united in the same effort; and if so large 
an asset can be made more tangible by an extra exertion or 
sacrifice on our part, both exertion and sacrifice are well ex- 
pended. This has been at the very foundation of our foreign 
policy since the Marshall Plan, introduced by General George 
C. Marshall, and there it endures to this day. We must not lose 
sight of it or misinterpret it. It is not a partisan issue, but a 
major element of national strategy. And if this unity with the 
free nations was desirable before the H-bomb and the long-range 
missile, it is still more desirable today. 


Seek Peace — But Have All Weapons 


The decent man’s yearning for peace is constant. To most of 
us the very thought of war is hateful, the more so now that we see 
the awful prospect of a war in which explosion and implosion 
and radioactive poisoning and bacteriological destruction promise 
obliteration of the human race. In the words of President Eisen- 
hower, ‘‘War has become not just tragic but preposterous.” More 
than ever; then, our aim is not just to win a war, but to prevent a 
small dispute from growing into a great war and, better yet, to 
avert even the small dispute altogether. We can continue our 
quest for peace, a bit at a time, but we must remain on guard 
against war. That, unhappily, seems to be the forecast for so long 
as there exists on the other side of the world a cynical and massive 
alliance, armed to the teeth and outspokenly dedicated to the 
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destruction of the free world. Against that alliance and its mem- 
bers we must remain on the defensive for as long as we can peer 
into the future, until a better world order emerges on the scene. 


Foundation Stones of Strategy 


What, then, appear to be the foundation stones of our strategy 
for as long as we can plan with confidence? 

Ours is a nuclear age. It is already producing not only more 
massive nuclear weapons, but in addition, a vast assortment of 
smaller nuclear weapons capable of “selective” employment for 
local incidents, so that the borderline between “conventional” 
weapons and these new, smaller, highly flexible atomic weapons 
becomes narrower each year. The nuclear weapon is here to 
stay, with all its revolutionary implications, and our strategy 
must be adjusted to it. 

In terms of basic policy, our aim is world peace, with freedoms 
of state and individual undiminished. We must be capable of 
defending even the smallest free nation’s peace against aggres- 
sion, and willing and ready to take part in that defense promptly. 
The capability must not be ours alone, but also that of other 
free nations allied to give, as well as receive, aid. 

Ours must be a capability to conduct a limited war and a 
mere police action with speed and determination. It must also 
be a capability to conduct a major war, offensive and defensive, 
with all the new weapons and the new technological magic. 
The capability and the will must not only exist; they must be 
fully understood by any potential aggressor, for the first need 
of a “great deterrent” is that it shall actually deter. The capability 
must be not static but alive, with continuous research and de- 
velopment to make certain that the obsolescent, whether in imple- 
ments or in methods, is always being replaced by something 
better. 

If all this is expensive, we must pay the price. For the price 
of all-out war would be far worse. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Is overwhelming military strength the only way to insure a 
cold-war victory? Or are other kinds of strategy just as important— 
psychological warfare, diplomatic warfare, economic warfare, 
political infiltration? 

2. Once all the major powers have atomic weapons, will “con- 
ventional warfare” be out of date? What about the use of conven- 
tional weapons alone in the Middle East? 

3. How have the new weapons (atomic bomb, atomic propul- 
sion, long-range missiles, etc.) changed military strategy? Have 
other factors also contributed to changes in strategy? 

4. Can the United States carry out an effective foreign policy 
without the close support of its principal allies? —To whom 
should we turn when we disagree with our allies (when Britain 
and France decided to use force in the Middle East, for example)? 
Should we modify our policies to suit our allies, look for new 
allies (Russia, the uncommitted nations) or should we return 
to isolationism? 
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How Much Trade — 
How Much Aid? 


by Max F. Millikan 














IN EACH OF THE TEN YEARS SINCE WorRLD Wak II the United States 
has spent from $3 billion to $6 billion on what is called “foreign 
aid.”” This has represented from 5 to 10 percent of total govern- 
ment spending and from | to 2 percent of the total value of the 
output of our country during the entire period. It is beginning 
to look as though aid programs, originally regarded as a tem- 
porary emergency device to tide the world over a crisis until 
more normal economic and political conditions could be estab- 
lished, were on the way to becoming a regular part of the United 
States budget which might go on indefinitely. 

Is this what the future holds, and if so why? Have we so accus- 
tomed the world to depending on this extra margin of United 
States resources that other countries are now chronically unable 
to stand on their own feet? 


Many Kinds of Foreign Aid 

The first step in arriving at an answer to this question is to 
recognize that “foreign aid” has included not one program but 
several different ones, each with its own rationale, objectives and 


methods. 
Immediately after War War II, as after World War I, there was 
an urgent problem of direct relief of the human suffering and 
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destitution resulting from the conflict. Our substantial contribu- 
tions to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration (UNRRA) were intended to feed and clothe people 
until they could be put back at productive work and to supply 
the most urgently needed items of equipment to get peacetime pro- 
duction going again. This task was accomplished soon after the 
war, and aid for these particular purposes was then for the most 
part discontinued. The outbreak of two other wars since — in 
Korea and in Indochina—has made it necessary to undertake two 
more similar programs of postwar relief and emergency rehabili- 
tation, with short-term objectives which have been substantially 
achieved. 


The Marshall Plan 


In 1947 it was recognized that the failure to maintain industrial 
investment in Europe during the war, combined with the destruc- 
tion of plant and equipment in the course of the fighting, had 
so reduced the productivity of the European countries that they 
faced two serious problems of recovery. 

First, their output was so reduced that they needed almost all 
of it simply to keep their people alive, and had an inadequate 
margin of resources to devote to the rebuilding of their factories, 
their transport and their agriculture. Second, until their econo- 
mies were rebuilt they could not produce the exports they re- 
quired to pay for the imports of machinery and equipment need- 
ed for reconstruction. The Marshall Plan was launched in 1947 
in the hope that this vicious circle could be broken by supplying 
a margin of capital from the United States for a few years to get 
the growth process started again. It was believed that once the 
European economies had begun growing again, they could main- 
tain their growth out of their own resources. 

This economic problem had a political dimension. It was be- 
lieved that communism would gain many more converts in Eu- 
rope if non-Communist governments failed to meet the economic 
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needs of their people. If non-Communist governments could 
demonstrate that they were able to generate progress and rising 
standards of living, the danger that Communist parties could 
come to power by parliamentary means would be reduced. 

This second foreign aid program has now come to a Close for 
all practical purposes. The principal European economies are all 
now maintaining out of their own resources rates of growth of 
output of from 3 to 6 or 7 percent per year, equal to or greater 
than our rate of economic progress in the United States. They 
are all now able to invest from 10 to 20 percent of their current 
output in building new capital for their own continued growth. 
Politically, no Western European country has gone Communist, 
and the strength of the Communist parties in France and Italy 
has declined. There can, of course, be argument as to what would 
have happened if there had been no Marshall Plan, but whatever 
the role of American aid in the process, the objectives of this par- 
ticular foreign aid program have been essentially accomplished 
and it has been discontinued. 

For the European economies trade has already replaced aid. 
Now they face new problems. If they are to continue their cur- 
rent rates of growth, they will need an ever growing volume of 
imports of raw materials and foodstuffs, and to pay for these 
they will have to find expanding markets for their export indus- 
tries. Thus their future growth will depend on the growth of the 
rest of the world economy and on the further development of a 
liberal international trading system. Our trade policies and our 
aid policies to other areas will play a role in determining their 
future. But economic aid to Europe in the form of capital grants 
has served its purpose and can be regarded as a closed chapter. 


Military Aid to NATO Allies 


For the last few years the bulk of our foreign aid expenditures 
has been part of what is logically a different program, with 
a different rationale and objectives. 


9] 








As the military power of the U.S.S.R. grew after the war and 
its hostile intentions toward the West became more apparent, the 
United States came reluctantly to realize that our security re- 
quired a reversal of our postwar policy of demobilization and 
disarmament. Soviet occupation of Eastern Europe, the Berlin 
blockade, the acquisition by both sides of atomic weapons, and 
the Korean war all convinced us that until the Russians could 
be persuaded to accept a dependable system of inspection and 
disarmament, we and our allies had to maintain a military posture 
sufficiently strong to deter Soviet aggression. 

As those responsible for our military policy surveyed the prob- 
lem of building deterrent forces, they concluded that in addition 
to strengthening our own military establishment it was necessary 
to increase the military strength of our NATO allies. Economic 
recovery was proceeding well in Europe with the aid of the 
Marshall Plan, but this recovery might be halted or even reversed 
if the European resources pouring into the reconstruction and 
modernization of industry and agriculture had to be diverted to 
expensive programs to equip the necessary military forces. Ac- 
cordingly we launched a substantial program of military assist- 
ance. 

This military assistance program, which continues at a high 
level, takes several forms. In part it consists of the shipment of 
arms and military equipment to our allies. In part it involves 
supplying civilian-type items, such as food, clothing, gasoline, 
trucks and the like, to the armed forces of other countries. In 
some cases, where the main problem for the foreign country is 
the budgetary problem of raising the funds to pay for the mili- 
tary establishment, we supply what we call defense support to 
the civilian economy to permit the release of an equivalent vol- 
ume of resources to military uses. The chief difference between 
this program and the Marshall Plan is thus not so much the 
kinds of things we actually ship, as the reasons why we feel it is 
in our interest to supply aid. Military assistance finds its justifica- 
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tion principally in the argument that a given amount of money 
supplied to an ally will provide more effective defense for the 
United States than the same amount of money spent on the Unit- 
ed States military establishment. 


Trade Cannot Replace Military Aid 

Whatever the nature of these military programs, the question 
of how long they may have to be maintained has to be answered 
very differently from the question of the duration of relief needs 
or the length of the Marshall Plan. There can be no question of 
trade replacing military aid, since the costs of opposing the mili- 
tary power of the Soviet Union, as long as that power continues 
to grow, are clearly beyond the capacities of all but the indus- 
trially advanced nations. The factors affecting the future of mili- 
tary aid programs are discussed in Chapter 7. They will depend 
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very little on economic considerations of the kind that are central 
to an appraisal of other types of aid programs. 


Nonmilitary Aid Small 

In discussions of our policy toward “foreign aid,” however, it 
is seldom realized that this military program, which has so little 
to do with our other foreign aid activities, now constitutes the 
bulk of our aid expenditures. 

In fiscal 1956 nearly $2 billion, or some 85 percent of our for- 
eign aid obligations of nearly $2.4 billion, was justified by the 
Administration to Congress on military grounds. To be sure, 
some of these defense-support expenditures contributed to the 
strength and growth of the economies of the receiving nations. 
Roads built to carry military traffic also carry civilian goods; sol- 
diers trained in military hygiene can improve the public-health 
service of a country; members of an army fed through a military 
assistance program do not have to be supported by the civilian 


economy. 


Point Four Aid 

There is reason to believe that the Administration, in present- 
ing its program to Congress, squeezed into the category of de- 
fense assistance as much of the aid program as possible on the 
ground that this was a more popular basis for aid than any other. 
Nevertheless, it is probably reasonable to estimate that not more 
than $500 million or $600 million of aid last year went for pri- 
marily nonmilitary purposes. 

That $500 million or $600 million worth represents a program 
whose justification is entirely different from any of those we have 
discussed so far. Its central purpose is to assist the underdeveloped 
countries to make the transition from stagnant feudal societies, 
in which the bulk of the population hovers precariously on the 
bare margin of subsistence, to economically progressive societies, 
whose output and standards of living are growing. This program 
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of systematically aiding the development of the underdeveloped 
countries started with the fourth point in former President Harry 
S. Truman's State of the Union message in 1949. Mr. Truman’s 
message launched the Point Four program—modest in scale—of 
providing technical assistance for the underdeveloped countries to 
help them borrow from the West such of those elements of our 
technical skills and know-how in agriculture, public health, edu- 
cation, administration and industry as might be applicable to 
their own efforts to improve their economic condition. As time 
went on, it was recognized that these countries needed capital 
as well as technical knowledge to advance themselves, and loans 
and grants were added to the technical assistance program. 


Why Does U.S. Aid the Underdeveloped? 


Why is it important to the interests of the United States to 
help the underdeveloped countries in their efforts to develop 
themselves? The basis and purposes of this development assist- 
ance program are rather different from those of the other “foreign 
aid” programs discussed up to this point. To understand these 
purposes we must take a look at what is perhaps the most impor- 
tant set of changes now occurring in the world in which we live. 

For centuries the vast majority of the world’s population has 
been politically and economically inert. The democratic revolu- 
tion and the industrial revolution which swept Europe and 
America in the 18th and 19th centuries left the two-thirds of the 
world’s people living in Asia, the Middle East, Africa and Latin 
America largely untouched. Britain, France, Holland and the 
other European powers established political control over most of 
the Asian and African continents, but their rule affected the 
daily lives of only a tiny fraction of the peoples of these areas. 
Communication was poor, and most of the Asian and African 
peoples literally did not know who their masters were. 

Two world wars, combined with rapid advances in the com- 
munication both of ideas and of goods and people, changed all 
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that. Within the last 20 years hundreds of millions of people have 
become aware that a life different from that of their fathers and 
their grandfathers is possible. This new awareness is both po- 
litical and economic. Politically they have acquired a new desire 
for independence, national respect, and dignity which has led to 
the recent establishment of independent states in most of the 
former European colonies in Asia and some in Africa. Economical- 
ly they have developed aspirations for new standards of living 
which until recently they had never dreamed were possible. These 
new aspirations are not confined to the small educated minorities 
but are rapidly spreading through the grass roots, affecting the 
attitudes and outlook of farmers, workers, housewives and ordi- 
nary people everywhere. A half century ago the notion that to 
remain in power a ruling group in an Asian or African country 
had to demonstrate that it had positive plans for raising stand- 
ards of living would have been laughable. Today it is accepted 
as obvious by politicians in all the underdeveloped countries. 


Impact of ‘Rising Expectations’ 

How does this phenomenon, which has been called “the revolu- 
tion of rising expectations,” affect the United States? As long as 
the social, political and economic fabric of these countries was 
stable and unchanging, we might as human beings deplore their 
condition but we had no reason to fear that our way of life would 
be influenced in any important way by what they did. Now that 
these millions of people are aroused and on the move, the form 
that their political evolution takes becomes profoundly impor- 
tant to us. If they develop values contrary to ours, political 
systems hostile to us, and economies from which we are shut out, 
the chances that we can establish and maintain a peaceful world 
in which we can develop our own society to our liking will be 
small indeed. 

In the short run the danger that they will evolve in such a 
way as to menace us is greatly heightened by the presence in the 
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world of a conception of the political and economic form society 
should take antithetical to ours, namely communism. They have 
before them the example of a formerly underdeveloped country, 
Russia, which has risen to extraordinary power and influence by 
the Communist route. Another country, China, with three times 
Russia’s population, has set out on a similar course. As explained 
earlier, both are using every device at their command to per- 
suade the newly awakened peoples that theirs is the only path 
by which the underdeveloped countries can achieve their twin 
goals of national independence and world respect on the one 
hand and economic advance on the other. 

But from a longer historical perspective the ferment in the 
underdeveloped countries would pose dangers for us even if Rus- 
sia and communism were somehow to disappear overnight from 
the scene. When peoples’ efforts to achieve their most cherished 
goals by the orderly processes of evolution fail, their energies 
are likely to be turned in the direction of violence and terrorism. 
As we have seen in Chapter 6, most of the leaders of the under- 
developed countries are genuinely dedicated to an attempt to 
reconstruct their societies along democratic lines, to achieve in- 
dustrialization and rising standards of living by voluntary rather 
than compulsory means, and to preserve their independence from 
all outside control, whether by the Soviet bloc or by Western 
nations. But their ability to retain the support of their peoples 
in pursuing these goals will depend on how successful they are in 
convincing their electorates that the course they are following 
holds out real hope of meeting national aspirations. 


What U.S. Can Do 

The United States, operating from outside these societies and 
viewed with some suspicion as the inheritor of the European 
imperialist tradition, can have only limited influence on their in- 
ternal political evolution. As explained in Chapter 6, the more 
pressure we try to put on some of these new nations to follow our 
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lead in foreign policy, the less influence we are likely to be able 
to exert on their internal transformation. 

We do, however, have one powerful instrument of influence. 
We have it in our power to supply the margin of economic re- 
sources and of technical know-how without which the efforts of 
these countries to meet the economic aspirations of their peoples 
by democratic means will fail. 

If we do not help them in their efforts to develop, they have 
only two alternatives. They can turn for help to the Soviet bloc 
and thus risk becoming so dependent economically on that bloc 
that they lose their political independence, or they can do as the 
Chinese are doing and as the Russians did before them and ex- 
tract the resources for development from their own peoples by 
forceful repression of standards of living and of economic and 
political freedom of choice. It is the grave dangers posed for us 
by either of these two alternatives that have led many Americans 
to feel that we must maintain and expand our programs of aid 
to economic development. 

If we accept this conception of the United States interest, what 
are we letting ourselves in for in the way of future aid commit- 
ments? Is this a bottomless pit down which we must pour substan- 
tial sums for an indefinite period of time? 


Three Factors to Consider 

Three things must be borne in mind in attempting to answer 
this question. In the first place, the amount of outside assistance 
which the underdeveloped countries can use productively, while 
large relative to their own incomes, is quite small relative to our 
own national output. Most of the tasks of development must be 
undertaken by them. They must develop their own labor force, 
their own skilled administrators, their own business community. 
They must reorganize their own social and economic institutions 
to make more productive economic activity possible. These things 
take time. We can advise and help; but while they are reorganiz- 
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ing their societies, they can use only a limited volume of out- 
side capital productively. It has been estimated that even if we 
were to offer to supply all the underdeveloped countries of the 
free world with all the capital they could productively use, they 
could not take more than two or three additional billion dollars 
a year at the most, from all sources. Thus we could not usefully 
expand our development assistance programs from their present 
level of about half a billion dollars a year to more than two or 
three times that amount. The capacity of the underdeveloped 
countries to absorb outside resources sets a rather low limit on the 
cost to us of wholeheartedly supporting development efforts 
abroad. 

In the second place, the history of the presently developed na- 
tions gives convincing evidence that the process of economic 
growth, once put firmly in motion, tends to become self-sustain- 
ing. It is very difficult to get a stagnant economy off dead center. 
Once output begins to grow, however, a part of each year’s in- 
crease can be used to expand the productive instruments which 
make further growth possible. An economy is much like a busi- 
ness. Some capital from outside must be supplied to get it started. 
After a few years of profitable operation, however, the business 
can retain enough of each year’s profits to plow back into fur- 
ther expansion, so that additional outside capital is no longer 
essential for growth. 

In the third place, whether these economies can achieve self- 
sustaining growth will depend on the trade policies followed by 
the United States and the other developed countries. Few if any 
of the underdeveloped countries have the resources to sustain a 
growing standard of living without trade. Some, like Burma, need 
markets for their agricultural exports. If we deprive them of 
these markets by dumping our own agricultural surpluses abroad, 
even substantial capital assistance from us will not put them on 
their feet. We must find ways of permitting countries like Burma 
to participate with us in supplying the extra food that countries 
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like India need to develop. An international plan for the use of 
surpluses in development could solve the Burmese as well as the 
Indian development problem. 

More broadly, the best hope for freeing the underdeveloped 
countries from the need for continuing subsidy is the develop- 
ment of an international trading community in which each coun- 
try can exploit to the full its own special advantages. Such a com- 
munity will emerge only if we in the United States take the lead 
in opening our own markets more freely to the products of the 
rest of the world. 


Long-Term Effort Needed 


Trade cannot replace aid in one year or two or perhaps ten. 
There is an initial margin of outside help that the underdevel- 
oped countries will need for a time even under the most liberal 
world-trade policies. If we accept the philosophy and require- 
ments of economic aid outlined above, we cannot hope that, as 
in the case of the Marshall Plan, the job will be done in five 
years. It must be accepted, if at all, as a long-term effort to which 
we are prepared to devote ourselves for perhaps a generation. But 
it is not an endless effort. There should come a time when we can 
say, as we have said with several of our aid programs with different 
objectives, that the job is essentially done and the investment has 
paid off. Indeed, we should conceive of our development assist- 
ance efforts not as an aid program but as an investment program. 

Like any investment program, this one has risks. The job may 
be beyond the capabilities of some of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries even with aid from us. In the process of trying to help we 
run the further risk of being accused of meddling and of gen- 
erating ill will instead of gratitude from those we are trying to 
help. Those who oppuse further aid argue that these risks are too 
great to justify the possible benefits. Those who support it feel this 
is one of the best investments we could make in our own future. 

It is an investment in a number of senses. It can be an invest- 
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ment in the narrow economic sense that a large proportion of 
the capital we supply for development can be supplied not as 
grants but as long-term loans which can eventually be paid back 
out of the increased productivity of the recipients. It is an invest- 
ment in the sense that we are not subsidizing foreign peoples, 
but lending them the resources to help themselves. Finally it is 
an investment in peace and orderly political evolution toward 
a democratic world which, if it succeeds, can not only protect us 
from the incomparably greater sums we shall have to spend to 
defend ourselves if the free world turns against us, but can make 
possible the continuation of the American way of life. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Of the several different types of United States foreign aid 
programs, which seem to have been the most successful to date? 


Why? 
2. Does the United States gain anything (other than moral 
satisfaction) from helping in the economic development of an- 


other country? 
3. What risks are involved for the United States in foreign 


economic aid programs? 
4. Is the development of democratic political institutions re- 


lated to economic development? If so, how? 
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‘Decisions . . . 1957’ in the Colleges 


“Decisions . . . 1957” offers to college students the opportu- 
nity to analyze and discuss in their clubs, classes and dormitories 
the urgent problems of foreign policy facing the American pub- 
lic this year. After discussion, the opinions arrived at on the cam- 
pus may be tabulated for release in the college newspaper and 
forwarded to key officials in the State Department and to mem- 
bers of Congress. A college which considers and registers opinion 
on the issues of “Decisions . . . 1957” takes part in helping policy 
makers in Washington develop American foreign policy. 

Colleges and college groups—such as the International Rela- 
tions Clubs, YMCA’s and YWCA’s, and history, political or eco- 
nomics clubs—can sponsor a variety of club or campus-wide pro- 
grams on “Decisions . . . 1957.” For instance, college students 
may do the following: 

(1) Stimulate or take part in an eight-week program in coop- 
eration with the local community. 

(2) Use the eight issues of “Decisions . . . 1957” as the subjects 
for college year-long club programs. 

(3) Sponsor a “Decisions . . . 1957’’ week on the campus. 

(4) Plan a “Decisions . . . 1957” week-end conference for the 
college or for the colleges in the area or state. 

Full information on “how to do it” and related materials for 
carrying out these suggested programs are available from the 
Association of International Relations Clubs, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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The ABC’s of FPA 


If it’s important—and if it concerns world affairs—the Foreign 
Policy Association will help you do something about it. Founded 
in 1918, FPA is the only national, nonprofit, impartial, public- 
membership organization devoted to education on all important 
aspects of international relations. 


Through publications, speakers, program services, special events 
and cooperation with local organizations FPA provides authori- 
tative information on international questions. FPA is not an 
“action” group and does not seek to promote particular points 
of view. 


The Headline Series 


The Headline Series and its companion publication, the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin, present the facts, clearly and 
concisely, on pressing problems of national concern. Discussion 
questions, reading and film suggestions and program ideas are 
included in each issue of the Headline Series. 


‘Can I Help?’ 


Yes—membership in the national Foreign Policy Association is 
open to everyone interested in a constructive American foreign 
policy. Regular Members at $6.00 a year and Cooperative Mem- 
bers at $10.00 receive the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Student Membership is $3.50. 


If you are interested in joining a local FPA or World Affairs 
Council, write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2432 


National sponsors of “Decisions . . . USA” 
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